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RELIGIOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


For the Christian Observer. 


somME ACCOUNT OF BISHOP BEDELL, 


Woorim Bepe tn, afterwards Bish- 
op ot Kilmore, in’ Ireland, was 
born at Black Notley, in Essex, in 
the year 1570. He was the younger 
son of an ancient family, whose 
esta'e, his elder brother dying with- 
out issue, afterwards came into the 
possession of his own son. Ata 
proper age he was sent to Emanuel 
College, Cambridge, over which Dr. 
Chadderton at that time presided. 
Here he acquired a distinguished 
character both for learning and piety. 
He was ordained by the suffragan 
Bishop of Colchester,and was chosen 
Fellow of his college in 1593: in 
1599 he became Bachelor of Divin- 
ity 

From the university he was re- 
moved to St. Edmonds Bury, in 
Suffulk, where he laboured in the 
Gospel for a considerable time with 
great success. His discourses were 
remarkable for their perspicuity, 
and the closeness of their applicas 
tion. His method was clearly to ex- 
plain the passage of Scripture which 
he had selected for his text, and then 
tomake a serious and practical im- 
provement of it, addressed to the 
consciences of his hearers. Soon 
aller his settlement at this place, he 
had occasion to give a strong proof 
ofthe courage and independence of 
hismind. The bishop of the diocese 
made some propositions to a meet- 
Ing of the clergy, with which they 
were generally dissatisfied, though 
ho one else chose openly to oppose 
them: Mr Bedell took this task upon 
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himself.and he executed it with such 
force of argument, and at the same 
time with so much’ discretion and 
propriety, that many of them were 
withdrawn. 

His reputation for talents and learn- 
ing stood so high, that he was recom- 
mended asthe fittest man to accom. 
pany Sir Henry Wotton, who was 
appointed ambassador to Venice at 
a very critical conjuncture. in the 
capacity of his chaplain. Mr. Wads- 
worth, a fellow student of Mr. Be- 
dell, who also shared his apartment 
at coliege, was'sent at the same time 
to Spain, as chaplain of the ambas- 
sador at that court. Here he was 
prevailed upon to forsake the Pro- 
testant faith and abandon his coun- 
try. This unhappy change gave oc- 
casion toa long correspondence be- 
tween Mr. Bedell and his college 
associate, which is preserved by 
Bishop Burnet in his life of the for- 
mer, and which exhibits not -only 
great acuteness of reasoning, but a 
very profound acquaintance with 
Christian antiquity, and the theo- 
logical controversies of the day. 

The fate of Mr. Bedell was very 
different from that of his friend. Ar- 
riving at Venice while the disputes 
between that Republic and the Pope, 
of which we have an account in the 
History of Father Paul, ran high, he 
had nearly succeeded, through the 
influence he acquired with that ex- 
traordinary character, in effecting a 
separation of the Venetian States 
from the Romish communion. Mr, 
Bedell enjoyed the unreserved con- 
fidence of Father Paul, who scrupled 
not to profess that he had derived 
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from his friend’s intercourse a more 
intimate acquaintance with all parts 
of divinity than from any other 
source. With the assistance of 
Father Paul, Mr. Bedell acquired a 
perfect knowledge of the Italian lan- 
guage. In return, he instructed 
Father Paul in the English language, 
which he at length understood so 
weli as to be able to translate our 
Book of Common Prayer into ftalian. 
This he did in the Intention, should 
the existing quarrel with the Pupe 
terminate in separation, of making 
it the model of their new ritual. 
Father Paul had studied the Greck 
New Testament with great assiduity. 
He took particular pleasure in ob- 
taining the opinion of Mr. Bedell 
respecting passages which he had 
found a difficulty in understanding ; 
and when a new light was thrown 
upon them,he exulted with the trans- 
port of one who valued the discovery 
of Divine Truth beyond all things 
else.* 

While Mr. Bedell continued at 


* Father Paul was born at Venice in 1552. 
At the age of 22 he entered the church, be- 
ing even at that early age distinguished for 
his knowledge, not only of the Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, and Chaldee languages, but of 
philosophy and mathematics, canon and 
civil law, and the various branches of physi- 
eal science. The greater part of bis life 
was employed in the alternations of active 
employment and laborious study; and the 
freedom and boldness of his speculations 
more than once drew upon him accusations 
of heresy before the inquisition. His later 
studies were more directed to his improve- 
ment in piety than in learning. Such was 
the care with which he read the Scriptures, 
that it being his custom to draw a line 
under any passage which he intended more 
picely to consider, there was not a single 
word in his New Testament but what was 
underlined. Numerous marks of attention, 
of the same kind, appeared also in his Old 
Testament. The most active scene of his 
life began about the period spoken of 
above, when Pope Paul V_ exasperated by 

‘some decrees of the Venetian Senate, 
which seemed to him to interfere with the 
rights of the church, laid the whole state 
under an interdict. The Senate command- 
edthe bishops and clergy to perform their 
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Venice, he made great progres. ; 
his knowledge of the Hebrew, 7 


by 


duties as usual, and these in 

ed. The Jesuits and a few act - P 
; refus. 
ing, were bamshed Cardinal Beliarm, 

with a variety of confederate autliors i 
ported the papal claims, which were mG 
posed by the Venetian wriers with great 
ability. Father Paul was eminently. dis. 
tinguished by his writings on this occasin ‘ 
He was cited before the inquisition at “hg 
but prudently declined to obey the ho 
mons Lhe dispute was at lengih em 
modated, to the severe mortification of Mr 
Bedell, Father Paul, and many others, on 
terms highly honourable to the Venetian 
state; but many of the defenders of lier 
rights afterwards suffered from the vindic. 
tive policy of the court of Rome. The |ife 
of Father Paul was attempred by five ruf, 
fians, who left him for dead, after inflictip 

fifteen stabs with stilettoes, ‘The murder. 
ers escaped into the Pope’s dominions, byt 
were pursued by Divine justice, and, ex. 
cept one man, who died in prison, all per. 
ished by a violent death. his, and othe 
attempts on his life, induced him toseclude 
himself within the walls of his convent 
where he engaged in writing the History 
of the Council of Trent ; a work which may 
be regarded as a complete model of bis. 
torical writing, equal, perhaps, to any of the 
productions of antiquity, In this, and other 
works, he was employed till the year 1629, 
when he was seized with a cold and fever, 
He languished under the effects of bis diser- 
der for about a year, which he spent almost 
wholly in preparations for eternity. He 
was often heard to pray, “ Lord, now let 
thy servant depart in peace!” Through 
the whole course of his illness, he was cunt 
sulted by the Senate on public affairs, and 
continued to the last to give them his coun 
sel with extraordinary presence of mind. 
On the day of his death, he had the pas- 
sion of our blessed Saviour read to him out 
of St John’s Gospel, and spoke of the mercy 
of his Redeemer, and his confidence in his 
merits. He died in the 71st year of his age, 
hated by the Roman Catholics, as one of 
the most formidable enemies of their cor 
ruptions, honoured by the learned for his 
rich endowments, and by the good for bis 

piety and uprightness. He had a fely 
high esteem for the Church of England, 
and his friend Fulgentio, who had adopted 
all his notions, made no scruple of adminis: 

tering to an English geentleman,who fell sick 

at Venice, the sacrament in beth kinds, 

according to the Common Prayer It 

seems eXtraordinary that Father Pal 
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the aid of the head of the Jewish 
synagosue at that place. Woh this 
sappt, and several of his brethren, he 
had frequent discussions on the 
Messiahstip of Christ; and the only 
escape they could find froin his ar- 
syments Was, to plead that they ex- 
sunded the Scriptures according 
the tradition of their fathers. By 
means of this rabbi, he procured that 
yeautiful manuscript of the Od Tes- 
ament, which he presented to Ema- 
nuel Colieze, and for which he is 
guid to have given its weight in 
silver. 

A‘ter eight years’ stay at Venice, 
M: Bedell returned to England, and 
immediately resumed the charge of 
his parish at St. Edmond’s Bury. 
He brought over with him to this 
country one Despotine, a physician, 
who could no longer bear the corrup- 
tions of the Church of Rome, and 
whom he introduced into good prac- 
tice in that town; and the famous 
Antonio de Dominis, archbishop of 
Spalatro, in Daimatia, who was also 
disaffected to the communion of 
Rome, but whose pride and ambition 
proved his ruin. Becoming intimate 
with Mr. Bedell in Venice, he com- 
municated to him his work De Re- 
publica EXcclesiastica, which was af- 
terwards published in London, with 
Mr. Bedeli’s corrections. In Eng- 
land this prelate was at first received 
With great respect, and he both 
preached and wrote against the Ro- 
misi religion. But his haughty and 
clfish conduct having disgusted 
Many persons, he was the more easily 


should, after all, have satisfied his con- 
sclence not to quit the communion of the 
Romish Church. He did this by passing 
over many parts of the mass, in particular 
the worship and invocation of saints; and 
by endeavouring, in private, to give people 
right views of Christianity, hoping thus to 


OW seed which might be fruitful in a 


uture age. How little such a compromis- 
Nf Course was calculated to do good, the 
_ has shewn. When urged closely on 

is subject, he used to say, that God had 
“et given him the spirit of Luther. 


deluded by Gondomar, the Spanish 
ambassador, on the promotion of 
Gregory XIV. who had been his 
school-fellow and early friend, with 
the hope of procuring a cardinal’s 
hat. He returned to Rome and re- 
canted’ his errors, and was at first 
well received. But having been 
afterwards betrayed into the use of 
some incautious expression, the op- 
portunity was eagerly seized to visit 
his former offences with a signal 
punishment. He was imprisoned by 
the inquisition ; but before his trial 
came on he was poisoned, his body 
cast out at a window, and his pro- 
perty confiscated to the pope. 
During his residence at St. Ed- 
mond’s Bury, besides the diligent 
performance of his pastoral office, 
Mr. Bedell assisted in giving to the 
public an English translation of Fa- 
ther Paul’s History of the Council of 
Trent, his History of the Interdict, 
and also that of the Inquisition. 
About this time. Sir Thomas Jermyn, 
who was a privy counsellor and vice- 
chamberlain to King Charles the 
First, presented him to the living of 
Horingsheath, in the diocese of Nor- 
wich. When he applied to the Bi- 
shop for institution, large fees were 
demanded of him, which he refused 
to pay. He would pay, he said, for 
the expense of the writing, the parch- 
ment, and the wax; but regarding it 
as simony in the bishop to demand 
more, he would not be an accessary 
to that crime. Nothing, he main- 
tained, could be more contrary to 
primitive rules than such a practice; 
and he cited, among other passages 
of antiquity, the decree of the Coun- 
cil of Chalcedon, severely condemn- 
ing not only all ordinations for money, 
but the taking of money for any em- 
ployment depending on the bishop's 
rift, or on account of any writings, 
feasts, or other expenses ; and that 
of the Council of Trent, by which it 
was ordered, that nothing should be 
taken by bishops or their servants for 
letters dimissory, certificates, seals, 
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or any other official acts, even though 
it were freely offered. These argu- 
ments not proving sufficient to con- 
vince the bishop, Mr. Bedell left him 
and returned home, resolving rather 
to forfeit his presentation than to vio- 
late his conscience, In a few days, 
however, the bishop sent for him, 
and gave him his titles without ex- 
acting any fee. 

At Horingsheath Mr. Bedell re- 
mained for twelve years, living with 
great plainness and simplicity, and 
labouring among the poor of his 
flock. It was during this period that 
he wrote the letters to his friend Mr. 
Wadsworth, of which mention has 
already been made; and although 
these letters did not prevail upon his 
friend openly to renounce the errors 
of Popery, they dountless produced 
a considerable effect on the state of 
his mind. His son afterwards visit- 
ed Ireland, when Bedell was Bishop 
of Kilmore, and declared himself a 
Protestant. He told the bishop that 


his father had carefully instructed 
him in the true religion, being re- 
solved, as he had heard him say, at 


least to save one. 

Mr. Bedell’s” preferment was 
greatly impeded by two circum- 
stances. His religious views were 
those generally denominated Calvi- 
nistic, and these had become very 
obnoxious at court. He was aiso 
adverse to the addition of any new 
rites and ceremonies to those already 
prescribed by the rubric, condem- 
ning as non-conformity not less the 
arbitrary additions of Archbishop 
Law and his party, than the omis- 
sions of the Puritans. But Mr. Be- 
dell had no anxieties on the subject 
of preferment. He was well satis- 
fied with what the providence of God 
had assigned him, and proceeded 
laboriously and cheerfully in the 
duties of the pastoral care, watching 
over his flock as one who knew that 
he must one day give an account to 
God for the souls committed to his 
eharge. He therefore employed him- 
self in preaching to the understand- 
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ings and consciences of his People, 
and was constant In Catechtsing them 
in visiting the sick, and in endeavour. 
ing privately tw excite and preserve 
in them a deep sense of religion, 
The uniform tenor of his life, indycg 
was a continued sermons; and ie 
cluscly did he confine himself to pis 
parochical ministrations, that he 
seemed tobe unknown or forgoiten, 
For when Diodati came to England, 
and inquired for Mr. Bedeil, ne coud 
obtain ho information resp: cting him; 
aud it surprised him much that q 
man so much and so justly aduired 
at Venice for his learning and talents, 
should be unknown in his own coup. 
try. They met, however, acctdep. 
tally in the streets of London, ayd 
great was their surprise and joy on 
the ercounter. Diodati introduced 
Mi. Bedell, as the valued friend of 
Father Paul, to Morton, then bishop 
of Durham, by whom he was kindly 
received. 

While Mr. Bedell was forgotten 
and neglected at home, his fame ex. 
tended to Ireland; and although ie 
Was personally unkuown either to 
Archbishop Usher or to any of tie 
Feilows of Trinity College, Dusiin, 
he was unanimously elected masier 
of that college in the year 1626. And 
rot Only did the Archbishop and Fel- 
lows unite in urging him to accept 
the miastership, but they petitioned 
the king to command him to go over, 
On this occasion, Sir Henry Wotton 
addressed a letter to the king, in 
which he stated, that “ hardly a 
fitter man could have been plo 
pounded to your majesty in your 
whole kingdom for singular erudl- 
tion and piety, conformity to the 
rites of the church, and zeal to 
advance the cause of God.” In 
the reply of Mr. Bedell himself t 
this offer, he observes, ‘I am mil 
ried and have three children: there 
fore, if the place requires a single 
man, the business is at an end. | 
have no want, I thank my God, ot 
any thing necessary for this lile. 
have a competent living of abev’ 
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100). a year, in a good air and seat, 
with a very convenient house near to 
my friends, and a little parish not ex- 
seeding the compass of my weak 
voice. I have often heard it, that 
changing seldom brings the better, 
especially to those that are well. And 
jsee well that my wife, though re- 
solving, as she ought, to be contented 
with whatsoever God shall appoint, 
had rather continue with her friends 
‘) her native country, than put her- 
self into the hazard of the seas and a 
foreign jand, with many casualties of 
travel, Woich she, perhaps out of fear, 
apprehends more than there is cause. 
Ajl ihese reasons I have, if I consult 
with fesh and blood, which move me 
rather to reject this offer, Yet, with 
all homble and dutiful thanks to my 
lord primate, for his mind and good 
opinion of me, on the other side, I 
consider the end wherefore I came 
into the world, and the business of a 
subject of our Lord Jesus Christ, of 
a minister of the Gospel, of a good 
patriot, and of an nonest man. If I 
may be of any better use to my Coun- 
try, or to God’s Church, or of any 
better service to our common Mas. 
ter.] must close mine eyes against ail 
private respects; and if God cali me, 
I must answer, Here Lam. For my 
part, therefore, I will not stir one 
foot, or liftup my finger for or against 
this motion; but if it proceed from 
the Lord, that is, if those whom it 
concerns there do procure those who 
may command me here, to send me 
thither, | shall obey, if it were not 
only to go into Ireland, but into Vir- 
ginla; yea, though I were not only 
to meet with troubles, dangers, and 
difficulties, but with death itself in 
the performance.’’ 

Having received the king’s com- 
mand to accept the mastership of 
Trinity College, he cheerfully obey- 
ed. He employed some months in 
making himself acquainted with the 
college statutes, and the temper and 
disposition of the persons he was 
called to govern, before he began to 
act. On this account it was suspected 


o 
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that he was a weak, incfficient charac- 
ter. When he had made himself imus- 
ter,however, of ail the requisite details, 
he entered on the government of the 
college with a degree of vigour which 
effectually removed the suspicion. 
He currected the existing abuses, and 
framed new regulations for the pro- 
motion of learning. He undertook, 
particularly, the religious instruction 
of the college. He catechised the 
youth once a week, and preached 
every Sunday. He divided the Church 
Catechism inte filty-two parts, one for 
each Sunday, and his discourses on 
them were highly valued, both as lec- 
tures in divinity, and as exhortations 
lo practical piety. 

After proceeding in this course for 
upwards of two years, lie was eppoint- 
ed Bishop of .Kiimore and Ardagh, 
in the province of Ulsier ; on which 
occasion the king expressed himself 
highly satisfied with the benefits he 
had rendere: to the coliege, He wes 
in the 59th year of his age when he 
entcred on the duties of his bishopric 
—w«n office which he viewed as con- 
siituulng him the shepherd, not only 
of the inferior shepherds, but of his 
whole diocese. He therefore re- 
solved to spare himself in nothing 
by which he might advance the inte- 
rests of religion within it. He 
deemed it dishonourable to refer to 
antiquity in proof of the authority and 
dignity of the episcopal office, and 
not at the same time to exhibit those 
graces and that holy co®luct which 
formed the ground of these distinc- 
tions. Feeling that the forms of 
church government would be valued 
by men, pot so much on account of 
the arguments by which they might 
be defended, as on account of the 
benefits derived from those who ad- 
ministered them, he determined with 
the great Nazianzen “to give wings 
to his soul, to rescue it whelly from 
the world, and to dedicate it to God.” 
He did not think it enough so to per- 
form his duty as to escape reproach, 
but rather to be ready to encounter 
opposition, obloquy, and even mar- 
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tyrdom itself, ia order that he might 
¢¢ fulfil the ministry he had received 
ef the Lord Jesus.” 

Bishop Bedell feund his diocese in 
a state of great disorder. Its reve- 
nues had been so shamefully wasted, 
that a sufficiency was scarcely left 
for his subsistence ; and sacred of- 
fices had been exposed to sale in the 
most open and sordid manner. There 
were in each of his dioceses only 
seven or eight clergymen capable of 
assisting him, and each of these had 
many parishes to serve, These cler- 
gymen also being Englishmen, and 
the peopie being Irish, they were as 
barbarians to each other; nor could 
they perform any of the divine of- 
fices, nor even converse with the 
people in an intelligible manner.— 
The cathedral of Ardagh, with the 
bishop’s house there, had fallen to 
the ground. That of Kilmore was 
without bell or steeple. font or cha. 
lice. The parish churches were 
without roofs, and otherwise in a 
a ruinous state. More than nine- 


tenths of the people were Papists, 
with a numerous Clergy, so confident 


in their influence as even to €xcom- 
municate such as came to the epis- 
copal court in matrimonial or other 
causes. The people were very poor, 
partly from the exactions of mendi- 
cant friars, partly from their paying 
double tythes to their own and to the 
established clergy, partly from the 
oppression of the ecclesiastical court, 
and partly from the dearth of corn and 
a mortality among their cattle, toge- 
ther with requisitions for the support 
of the military quartered among 
them. This statement is taken from 
a letter addressed by our bishop to 
Archbishop Laud, on the Ist April, 
1630, which he concludes thus :— 
«‘ His Majesty is now, with the great- 
est part of this country, as to their 
hearts and consciences, king, but at 
the pope’s discretion.” 

The prospect was sufficiently dis- 
heartening. As soon, however, as he 
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had recovered as much of the SDoils 
of his predecessors as was adequate to 
his subsistence, he applied himself to 
the work of reformation. The first 
object he undertook was the abolition 
of pluralities, which he regarded a¢ 
utterly inconsistent with the ordina. 
tion vow ef feeding and instructins 
the flock of Christ. No man, he 
thought, couid fulfil the obligation of 
so sacred a trust by hiring a curate tg 
perform the offices of the church, thy: 
obligation being personal, and having 
many things involved in it, besides 
officiating according to the rubric. 
The bishop, theretore, called a meet. 
ing of his clergy, and laid before 
them in his charge the nature and 
obligations of the ministerial func. 
tion, and exhorted them to reform 
this abuse, which brought a scandal 
on the church, gave great advantage 
to their adversaries, and endangered 
their own souls and those of their 
flocks. And to set them an example 
in renouncing their pluralities, he had 
resigned the see of Ardagh, which 
had been united to that of Kilmore on 
account of the scantiness of the reve- 
nues of both. This disinterested 
conduct, ioined to the force of his 
arguments, made such an impression 
on his clergy, that they ail, with a 
single exception, relinquished their 
piuralities. He was greatly encou- 
raged by this unexpected success, in 
which he acknowledged the hand of 
God. He had no authority to extort 
a compliance from his clergy. It was 
their own free and almost unanimous 
act. The single exception was that of 
the dean ; and he, ashamed of his sin- 
gularity, exchanged his deanery for 
another, 

His next object was to enforce 
the residence of his clergy; but 
here he met with greater diff- 
culty, a commission being required 
under the great seal for the assign- 
ment and exchange of glebe lands, 
and the erection of parsonage houses; 
before such residence was generally 
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racticable. Several years were re- 

quired to complete the arrange- 
ments, and in the mean time the re- 
pellion burst forth. Sir Thomas 
Wentworth, afterwards Earl of Straf- 
ford, then Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, had been led to entertain strong 
prejudices against our bishop as ad- 
yerse to the measures of his govern- 
ment, but he succeeded in vindicat- 
ing himself from this imputation, 
and experienced much kindness from 
his excellency. 

The abolition of pluralities neces- 
sarily occasioned many vacancies in 
his diocese. These he took great 
pains to fill with pious and able pas- 
tors. He was very strict in his ex- 
amination for orders, which always 
passed in the presence of his clergy; 
and having closed his own examina- 
tion, he desired all the clergymen 
present to put such questions to the 
candidate as they thought proper, 
that a fuller proof might be made of 
his qualifications ; and only ordained 
such as they expressed themselves 
tobe satisfied with, and of whose 
moral and religious qualities he 
was well assured, He had alwaysa 
considerable number ef clergymen 
assisting him at his ordinations, 
when he regularly preached and ad- 
ministered the sacrament himself. 
He regarded the power of ordination 
as the most sacred part of a bishop’s 
trust, and that for which he was 
especially responsible to God. He 
was therefore never prevailed upon 
by recommendations or importunity 
to ordain unfit persons. He took 
gare also that the clergy should be 
put to no charge for fees either on 
account of ordination or institution. 
He wrote the instruments himself, de- 
livering them with his own hand, and 
requesting that nothing might be 
given to his servants ; andto prevent 
this from being done he usually at- 
tended the parties to the gate of his 
house. 

His next care was to watch tho 
Conduct ef his clergy. He knew 


that the lives of ministers were ge- 
nerally more influential than their 
sermons or other perfunctory servi- 
ces. He was struck on one occasion 
with the remark of an Irishman in 
open court, that “the king's priests 
were as bad as the pope’s priests.” 
And indeed there was tuo much 
truth in the remark, many of them 
being not only grossly ignorant, but 
addicted to drunkenness. and licen- 
tiousness. He was at the same time 
very tender towards his clergy, help- 
ing them out of their troubles with 
the care and compassion of a father. 
He never gave a benefice to any one 
without exacting an engagement to 
reside constantly, and to hold no 
other benefice with that. His col- 
lations to benefices always closed 
with these words : “ I obtest youin 
the Lord, and enjoin you, by the 
cbedience you owe to the great 
Shepherd, that you diligently feed 
his flock committed to your care 
which he purchased with his own 
blood ; that you instruct them inthe 
Catholic faith, and perform Divine 
offices in a tongue understood by the 
people ; and above all things that 
you shew yourself a pattern to be- 
lievers in good works, sothat the ad- 
versaries may be put to shame when 
they find nothing with which they 
can reproach you.” He frequently 
also himseJf gave induction to his 
clergy ; and so earnest and indefati- 
gable was he in the work of super. 
intendence that he succeeded in pre- 
vailing with all his presbyters to re- 
side on their cures, except one of 
the name of Johnston, who, havinga 
greater turn for mechanics than for 
theology, was employed by the Earl 
of Strafford in the construction of 
some great public buildings in the 
county of Wicklow. 

After the Bishop had been engag- 
ed for several years in these efforts 
to reform his diocese, he held a 
synod of his clergy to consult respect 
ing the adoption of rules for the bet- 
ter government of his flock. It way 
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agreed that a synod should thence- 
forward be annualiy beid in the se. 
cond week of September; that the 
diocese should be divided into three 
rural deaneries,the deans to be chosen 
by the ciergy ; that the rurai deans 
should watch over the clergy, and 
make a report ot them to the bishop ; 
that once a month tie clergy of each 
deanery should meet and preach by 
turns; that the children of seven 
years old and upwards should be re- 
gularly catechised until their confir- 
mation, &c. 

When ihe Bishop made his visi- 
tations, he always preached himseif 
aud administered the sacrament: 
and (he business of his visitation was, 
as it ought to be, to odserve the 
state of his diocese, and to give good 
Instructions both to clergy and latty. 
He abolished various oppressive ex 
actions which his predecessors had 
practised, and endeavoured tc reform 
some other abuses, which required, 
however, the concurrence of Arch- 
bishop Usher. This great and good 
Man was not Insensible to these abus- 


es, but he was too gentle and yielding 
to contend with the selfish passions 
which were opposed to such a refor- 


mation. This wasthe Archbishop’s 
weak point. He was a man of extra- 
ordinary learning, and of apostolical 
zeal aud purity and simplicity. He 
hada peculiar talent of conciliating 
the affectious and also touching the 
consciences of men, and he was pos- 
sessed of a very devont spirit; yet 
with all this he shrunk from the 
contention and opposition which a 
reformer must necessarily encoun- 
ter, and while he knew how to value 
the vigour of Bishop Bedeli’s mind, 
he was not disposed in this respect 
to tread in his steps 

The most difficult task which 
Bishop Bedell undertook was the re- 
form of his own spiritual Court. It 
was an entire abuse. The chancel- 
lor who sat init in his name had 
bought the place from his predeces- 
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sor, and therefore thought he hag, 
right to all the gain he could dray 
from it. Extortion abd oppression, 
bribery,the exchange of penances fop 
money, and the exciting of vexatious 
suits, formed @ part of the commoy 
pracuce of the court. The officers 
ol it deemed it their right to Oppress 
the natives, and regarded all as wel 
got which was wrung from them, 
Archbishop Usher deeply lamented 
these abuses in common with oy; 
bishop. But the latter was not satis. 
fied with barely lamenting them He 
resolved in order to correct them, to 
sit as judge in his own courts, attend. 
ed by a number of his clergy. By 
this means a great change was DIO. 
duced, to the satisfaction of all but 
the chancellor and the officers of the 
court. Thechancelior broughta suit 
agalust him for invading his office, 
The bishops generally encouraged 
our bishop to goon; but in the end 
they deserted him, while all the 
chancellors and registers of Ireland 
made common cause with his adver. 
sary. The bishop begged permis. 
sion to plead his own cause, but this 
was denied him. The Lord Chan. 
cellor Bolton, before whom the cause 
was heard, confirmed the chancel 
lor’s right, and gave him a hundred 
pounds of costs against the bishop, 
The tide now run so strong against 
him that even the primate, who stood 
by him longer than any other of his 
order, told him that he could assist 
him no more. But he was not dis. 
couraged even by this desertion. He 
said he was resolved by the help of 
God to try if he could stand by, him- 
self. He continued to sit in his own 
courts, notwithstanding what had 
passed ; and what was still more sul 
prising, the chancellor, notwithstant: 
ing the success of his suit, gave him 
no more disturbance, and did not even 
demand the costs that had been 
signed him, but named a_ sutto 
gate whom he directed in all things 
to obey the bishop, who proceedet 
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steadily in the correction of abuses, 
cutting off improper fees, and 
ysing the power of the court more 
for edification than destrucuon. The 
ecclesiastical ceusures he considered 
not as vindictive inflictions, but, like 
the discipline of parents, to be used 
for purposes of correction and amend- 
ment; and his great object on all 
occasions Was to produce in offenders 
a true sense of their sins. 

(To be continued.) 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer, 


I sec leave to ask your learned 
correspondents whether the word 
yaprup is ever used to signify an 
eye-witness. 

“Tne cloud of witnesses” men- 


» tioned in Heb. xii. 1. evidently refers 


to those eminent saints who through 
faith had obtained a good report, 
mentioned by the Apostle in the pre- 
ceding chapter; and | had been in 
the habit of considering the passage 


/ torepresent these holy men as wit- 


nessing—odserving —-the exertions 
of the Hebrews, and the Apostle to 
allude to the olympic games, where 


the competitors were surrounded by 


a number of those who had been vic- 
tors in former contests, whose pre- 
sence was an additional stimulus to 


them to make use of every effort. 


To this interpretation of the pas- 
sage was led by the comments of 
Scott, Macknight, and Doddridge ; 
but upon a closer inquiry into the 


_ Meaning of the original word, I have 


found reason to doubt the propriety 


of such an interpretation. 


My doubts have arisen from the 
ci'cumstance that neither Schleusner 
her Scapula allow the word ydprog 
lo signify an eye-witness, nor, ac- 
cording to these authorities wall the 


Words mdpruc, paerveia, maprogtiry KC. 


bear this meaning. Bishop Hall 


also, and Matthew Henry, interpret 


‘the cloud of witnesses as merely re- 
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Bef holy men recorded in Scripture 
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who have been faithful unto death 
and obtained the crown of life. 

There is, however, something to 
be said on the other side. In Ge- 
nesis xxxi. 48, “ This heap is a wit- 
ness -and this stone is a witness,” 
stands in the LXX. “ weproge? & Bevas 
OF0G, nah mopTuee: n SHAN auty.” Here 
uaeTupew SEEMS tO mean the same as 
an eye-witness. In the 50th verse 
also of the same chapter, the LXX. 
have the passage “ God is witness 
between me and thee.” @@ paprus 
wetaky ims nas meragy os. 

The Latin word “testis,” answer- 
ing tothe Greek uaerve also some- 
times means evidently an eye-wit- 
ness. ‘Quod amas, ama testibus 
presentibus.” Plaut. Curc. li, 31. 
So also Martial, lib. i. 17. 


‘‘ Non luget, quisquis laudari Gellia 


quesit ; 
Ille dolet vere, qui sine teste dolet.” 


Iam, &c. 
BACCALAUREUS. 
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FAMILY SERMONS.—No. LXXXIX. 


Ephes. il. 4, 5.—But God, who is 
rich in mercy, for his great love 
wherewith he loved us, even when 
we were dead in sins, hath quick- 
ened us together with Christ. 


Tue doctrines of human corruption 
and of Divine grace are briefly, but 
clearly presented to our view, in these 
words. God, who is not only merci- 
ful, but * rich in mercy, for his great 
love wherewith he loved us, even 
when we were dead in sins,” moraily 
and spiritually dead, guilty before 
God, and enemies to him by wicked 
works, “ hath quickened us together 
with Christ,” hath communicated to 
us a vital principle of faith and holi- 
ness, uniting us to Christ Jesus our 
Lord, and creating us anew in Christ 
Jesus unto good works. 

In discoursing on these words, I 
shall consider, first, the nature of the 
change implied in the words “ quick- 

2 P 
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ened together with Christ ;”? second- 
ly, the author of this change; and 
thirdly, the richness of the mercy 
displayed in it. 

1. The change here spoken of con- 
sists, in the first place, in communi. 
cating new light to the understand- 
ing.—The natural man is described 
in Scripture as *“ having the under- 
standing darkened, as alienated from 
the life of God through the ignorance 
that is in him, because of the blind- 
ness of his mind.” He receiveth not, 
we are told, the things of the Spirit 
of God: they areeven foolishness unto 
him, neither can he know them, be- 
cause they are spiritually discerned : 
they can only be known and under- 
stood through the enlightening influ- 
ences of the Holy Ghost. In con- 
formity with this view of the subject, 
the true disciple of Christ is uni- 
formly represented in the Bible as 
renewed, not in his affections only, 
but also in his understanding. The 
people of God are described as ‘call- 
ed out of darkness into marvellous 
light.” ‘Ye were once darkness, 
but are now light in the Lord.” The 
‘new man’’ is declared to be “re- 
newed in knowledge, after the image 
of him that created him.” St. Paul’s 
commission was to open the eyes of 
the blind, and to turn them from 
darkness to light ; and his prayer for 
the Ephesians is, “that the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Father of Glory, may give unto you 
the spirit of wisdom and revelation, 
in the knowledge of him, the eyes of 
your understanding being enlighten- 
ed, that you may know what is the 
hope of his calling, and what the 
riches of the glory of his inheritance.” 

From these passages, and many 
others which might be adduced, it 
is evident that the natural man is not 
only alienated from God, but igno- 
rant of him; and that an essential 
part of his regeneration—of his death 
unto sin and new birth unto righteous- 
ness—consists in the removal of this 
ignorance, and in his obtaining a 
right knowledge of God and Christ ; 
of himself—his guilt, pollution, and 
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wretchedness—of this world, and o 
that which is to come. 

But it is not enough that our un- 
derstanding should be enlighteneg. 
it is an indispensabie part of this 
translation from spiritual death tg 
spiritual life, that our will should be 
conformed to the will of God: jp 
other words, that we should Willingly 
and joyfully embrace the salvation 
offered to us in Christ Jesus; that 
our affections should be fixed upon 
God as their centre; that our earnest 
desires should be ascending to heaven 
as our eternal home; and that we 
should yield ourselves as alive from 
the dead, with every member of our 
bodies and faculty of our souls, “as 
instruments of righteousness unto 
God.” This change is not an imagi- 
nary or animpercepuble change, but 
a great and glorious reality. It has 
its seat in the heart, and must appear 
in the conversation and conduct. It 
will produce new joys, new aver. 
sions, new desires, new fears, new 
hopes. The sin once delighted in 
will be regarded with cordial abhor: 
rence. True Christians, formerly 
looked upon with contempt, will now 
be esteemed the excellent of the 
earth. God, whose presence was 
painful, will now be approached with 
delight, as a Father and Friend: 
though unseen, he will be loved, and 
believed upon, and rejoiced in, The 
affeciions formerly fixed upon the 
world, as the only good, will now be 
raised to the pure joys of heaven; 
and with anxious expectation will look 
forward to the blessed hope of the 
Gospel, and to the glorious appeal 
ing of the great God, even our Site 
viour Jesus Christ. Thus, “if any 
man be in Christ,’’ * quickened toe 
gether with him,” “old things are 
passed away, behold all things ae 
become new.” ‘Caught by the grace 
of God, he lives ‘soberly, righ 
teously, and godly in the world. 
Risen with Christ, he seeks “ snore 
things which are above, where Chris 
sitteth at the right hand o! God. 

II. Having thus expleined gen 
rally the nature of the change !f" 
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death to life, spoken of in the text, 
{ proceed to point out that God is the 
sole author of this change.—-By na- 
ture man 1s without spiritual strength, 
nay, “ dead in trespasses and sins.” 
We ull feel how impossible it would 
be for a dead man, by any power or 
exertion of bis own, to restore ani- 
mation to his lifeless frame, Equally 
incapable is the man who is spiritu- 
ally dead, to infuse into himself a 
living principle of spiritual action, to 
love God, or to labour after holiness 
of heart and life. The carnal mind, 
that is, the mind of man by nature, is 
enmity against God, and is not sub- 
ject to his law ; how, then, should we 
be able of ourselves to love him, or 
to obey his commandments? In or- 
der to this, we ** must be born again ;”” 
we must become “new creatures ;”’ 
«created anew in righteousness and 
true holiness ;” we must be re-creat- 
ed “in Christ Jesus unto good works.” 
—Such representations abundantly 
prove that a sinner’s conversion is in- 
finitely beyond his own power, and 
can only be the work of God. The 
believer is **born not of blood, nor of 
the will of the flesh, nor of the will 
ef man, but of God.”’ 

But we have not only such clear 
and unavoidable deductions as these 
to prove that God alone can be the 
author of this change ; but he claims 
the work as peculiarly his own. “A 
new heart will I give you, and a new 
spirit will I put within you; and I 
Wil take away the stony heart, and 
give you a heart of flesh.” ‘ Not by 
worksof righteousness which we have 
cone, but according to his mercy he 
hath saved us by the washing of re- 
generation and renewing of the Holy 
Ghost.” “ He that hath wrought us 
lor this self-same thing is God, who 
also hath given us the earnest of his 
In short, the Holy Spirit is 
‘very where spoken of as the imme- 
diate agent in our new birth unto 
"ighteousness. He is the Spirit of 
ile and grace, of light and love, of 
holiness and glory. And the instru- 
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ment which he usually employs in 
converting sinners is his own word, 
that word which in his hands is “ quick 
and powerful,’ and proves “ a dis- 
cerner ofthe thoughts and intents of 
the heart.” Hence we derive a know- 
ledge of sin, its malignity, and its 
danger; and aknowledge of the way 
of peace and reconciliation through 
the blood ofthe Cross. Here we dis. 
cover both our disease and our reme- 
dy, and are thus turned from dark- 
ness to light. ‘ Of his own will 
begat he us by the word of truth.’’ 
We are “ born again, not of corrup- 
tible seed, but of incorruptible, by 
the word of God, which liveth and 
abideth for ever.’”? By this arrange- 
ment, while the Almighty asserts the 
work to be peculiarly his own, he 
connects its Commencement and pro- 
gress with the use of the means of 
erace—withjthe preaching and read- 
ing of the word of God, the sacra- 
ments, and prayer. ‘** Faith cometh 
by hearing, and hearing by the word 
of God.” * He that believeth and is 
baptized, shall be saved.” ‘ Ask, 
and ye shall receive; seek, and ye 
shall find; Knock, and it shall be 
opened unto you: for he that asketh 
receiveth, and he that seeketh find- 
eth, and to him that knocketh it shall 
be opened? While, therefore, “ it 
is God that worketh in us both to 
will and to do of his good pleasure,”’ 
we must, nevertheless, ** work out our 
own salvation” by an unweariedatten- 
tion to all the prescribed means of 
conversion and growth in grace.— 
While a single divine ordinance is 
wilfully neglected, a single admoni-. 
tion to vigilance and selfexamination 
wilfully disregarded, it is presump- 
tion to expect that we shall inherit the 
promised blessings of the Gospel. 
III. The third particular I propos- 
ed to consider, is the richness of the 
Divine mercy displayed in the change 
of which I have spoken.—lI omit all 
those views of theDivine mercy which 
are acquired at the foot of the Cross, 
and confine myself to the point in 
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hand. And first let us reflect on the 
terms employed in Scripture to de- 
scribe the heart of man, while yet in 
an unrenewed state.—It is compared 
to an “ open sepulchre,’’ emitting a 
loathsome smell ; to a “‘whited sepul- 
chre,’’? which, though outwardly fair 
lo the view, is within * full of dead 
men’s bones, and of all uncleanness.”” 
It is pronounced the seat and source 
of “evil thoughts, murders, adulte- 
ries,” &c, and all its imaginations are 
said to be * only evil continually.” — 
And yet into this heart does the Ho- 
ly Spirit condescend to enter, that 
he may cleanse it from its impurities, 
adorn it with the beauties of holiness, 
and consecrate it as a living temple 
for himself.—Let us reflect further 
on the resistance which is made 
against the admission of the Holy 
Spirit into the human heart, and the 
means which are employed to with- 
stand his merciful operations ;—how 
often we refuse to listen to his warn- 
ings, admonitions, and reproofs ; how 
often we grieve him by our sins and 
negligence ; how resolutely we resist 
his motions, quench his influence, 
and provoke him even to depart from 
us, while he graciously continues to 
strive with us. * Lord, what is man,” 
may we not say, “ thatthou art thus 
mindful of him, or the Son of man, 
that thou so regardest him ?’’ It is 
not for any merit which we possess, 
but because heis “rich in mercy,” 
and “ for the great love wherewith 
he hath loved us,’ that he is thus 
gracious, and long suffering, and that 
his goodness thus leadeth us to re- 
pentance. It isof his mere mercy 
and free grace in Christ that we are 
not given up to blindness of mind and 
final impenitency ; and should we 
happily be made partakers of his sal- 
vation, we shall cordially and ever- 
lastingly acknowledge that it was 
* according to his mercy he saved us 
by the washing of regeneration and 
renewing of the Holy Ghost.” 

I would now proceed to some prac- 
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tical improvement of this importan; 
subject. 

1, Let us deal impartially with oy; 
consciences, as WE EXPECt to answer 
in the day of judgment, while we py 
some questions to ourselves which 
may determine our real state in the 
sight of God. Have we obtained a deep 
and affecting conviction of our pyj}t 
and wretchedness, and do we really 
feel that it is of the Lord’s mercies 
we have not been consumed? Under 
this impression have we sought and 
obtained peace to our Cunsciences 
through * the blood of sprinkling? 
Have we indeed fled for * refuge to 
lay hold on this hope set betore us” 
in the Gospel ? Have we embraced 
with grateful hearts, as our only Sa. 
viour, him who came to seek and te 
save the lost? Do we now, with St, 
Paul, esteem all things else butas 
dross, in comparison of the blessing 
of being interested in his righteous. 
ness and salvation? Do we aspire 
uniformly and ardently alter holiness 
of heart and conversation? Are we 
the companions of those who fear 
God, and have we this mark of our 
having passed from death to life, that 
we love the brethren ? If we can, after 
a strict examination in the sight of 
God, answer these questions in the 
affirmative, then happy are we. But, 
if not, then are we still dead in sin, 
and our only hope must arise from 
our being * born again.” “ Ifany man 
be in Christ, he is a new creature,” 
‘created in Christ Jesus unto good 
works.” Let us, then, be convinced 
of our danger, that we may turn lo 
God with our whole hearts, ‘+ With 
the Lord there is mercy, and with 
him there is plenteous redemption 
The most ample encouragement 5 
given to all who humbly and perse- 
veringly seek for mercy ; while delay 
in this great work will be attended 
with infinite peril to the soul. Are 
we dead in trespasses and sins? Let 
us pray that we may hear the vole? 
of the Son of God and live,--Are ¥ 
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ignorant? Let us pray that God would 
instruct us; that he would give us 
hearts to know him and Christ whom 
he has sent.—Do we feel that the car- 
nal mind within us is opposed to God 
and his laws? Let us implore him to 

ive us a new heart anda right spirit, 
‘o take from us the heart of stone and 
to give us a heart of flesh. God has 
graciously promised to grant these 
blessings to faithful prayer. Above 
all, let us not continue unconcerned 
in this great matter. Our all is at 
stake. Unless we become new crea- 
tures in Christ Jesus, unless we are 
« quickened together with him,”’ bet- 
ter had it been for us that we had 
never been born. ‘The terrors of the 
law, the invitations and promises of 
the Gospel, the dread of Divine 
wrath, the extent of the loving kind- 
ness of the Lord, the compassions of a 
crucified Saviour, the strivings of the 
Spirit of grace, the glories of heaven, 
and the torments of hell, all unite in 
persuading us to attend to the salva- 
tion of our sonls, as the one thing 
needful, and to attend to it without 
delay. 

2. Let us learn also, from what has 
been said, the necessity of continually 
imploring the promised influence of 


| the Holy Ghost.—It is he who en- 


lightens the blinded mind, who sub- 
dues to the obedience of faith the re- 
bellious will, who raises to spiritual 
life the soul that was spiritually dead, 
who unbinds the chains of sin and 
brings us into the liberty of the sons 
ofGod. From him we derive even 
the desire for spiritual blessings. Let 
us then be duly impressed with a 
sense of our obligations to him, and 
of the necessity of depending upon 
him for grace, and strength, and con- 
solation. Let us cherish his sancti- 
lying influences, that we may be hum- 
bledin repentance,supported by faith, 
cheered by hope, and filled with joy. 
As we regard our peace in this world, 
and our happiness for ever, let us not 
"esist or grieve the Spirit of God, by 
vhom alone we are sealed unto the 
lay of redemption, but earnestly com- 
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ply with his entreaties. Does he pro- 
claim that now is the accepted time, 
now is the day of salvation? Let us 
not dare to posipone the grand work 
to which he culls us, but seek and 
secure the kingdom of God and its 
righteousness. Let us take no sleep 
to our eyes, no ease to our minds, 
until we obtain the pardon of our 
sins, and reconciliation with God 
through the blood of the Cross. The 
Holy Ghost has testified that there is 
Salvation in no other than in Jesus 
Christ, and that, if we believe not in 
him, we must die in our sins. Let us, 
then, renounce every other refuge, 
and cleave to Him as our only confi. 
dence. Let us, at the same time, 
Strive to enter in at the strait gate, 
and give all diligence to make our 
calling and election sure. Let us 
shake off our spiritual sloth, and at- 
tend with the utmost earnestness to 
every ordinance which is appointed 
for our instruction and growth in 
grace. Let us, in short, consider our 
salvation as the great business of life, 
as entitled to our first thoughts in 
the morning, and our latest thoughts 
in the evening. Let the impression 
be deep and abiding, that if our souis 
are lost, our all is lost, and that for 
ever ; for what should we be profited 
if we should gain the whole world 
and yet lose our souls? Let us, then, 
earnesily and constantly supplicate 
the influences of the Divine Spirit, 
that He, who is the Spirit of wisdom, 
would effectually enlighten our dark- 
ness, and fill us with the knowledge 
of his will; and that He, who is the 
Spirit of power and of might, would 
strengthen our weakness and quicken 
us into spiritual life and activity. He 
is “rich in mercy to all that call 
upon him.” His grace has appeared 
exceeding abundant in a variety of 
instances. Though we may have 
again and again resisted and defeated 
his holy motions, he yet waits to be 
gracious. ‘ His arm is not shorten- 
ed that it cannot save us, neither is 
his ear heavy that it cannot hear.” 
Let us plead with him for the life of 
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our souls. Let us cry mightily that 
he would arise and have mercy upon 
us. Ten thousand times ten thousand 
and thousands of thousands have been 
“ washed and sanctificd and justified 
in the name of the Lord Jesus, and 
by the Spirit of our God;” and his 
promises are yet as free, bis covenant 
as full, and the door of mercy as open 
as in generations that are past. 

** Now, may the God of Peace, who 
brought again from the dead our 
Lord Jesus, that great Shepherd of 
the sheep, through the blood of the 
everlasting covenant, make us per- 
fect in every good work, to do his 
will, working in us that which is 
well pleasing in his sight, through 
Jesus Christ, to whom be glory for 
ever and ever. Amen. 


To the F.litor of the Christian Observer, 


WueEn I contemplate the eminent 
services which Mr. Chalmers has 


rendered to Christianity, it 1s with 
difficulty I persuade myself to take 


one or two excepuons to his late ex- 
cellent Address to the Inhabitants of 
Kilmany. Nay, I feel so much in- 
debted to him for that bold display 
of truth, and that felicitous applica- 
tion of it, which marks every page of 
the * Address,” that | should rejoice 
to find that my objections have arisen 
from my own misapprehension, and 
not from any inaccuracy in the state- 
ment of Mr. Chalmers. 

Yet, unless I much deccive my- 
self, Mr. Chalmers has somewhat 
everstepped the bounds of Scrip- 
ture, while maintaining the necessity 
of exhorting “ the wicked” to “ for- 
sake his way.” That the minister 
of Christ should require reformation 
in the life at the very time that he 
calls for conversion in the heart, may 
be as safely conceded by the reader 
as it has been perspicuously stated 
by the author. ‘ Let him that stole 
steal no more,” was the address of 
an inspired Apestle; and cannot be 


Rewarks on Chainers’s Address to Inhabitants of Kilmany, 
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too earnestly repeated, provided we 
at the same time lead the Sinner, as 
Mr. Chalmers has done (Address 
pp. 10—14,) to combine with big 
prescribed doing an earnest aspiring 
alter a clean heart and a right spirit 
and ‘to close with the doctrine of 
the atonement.” So far ail is wel. 
but when the author undertakes _ 
detail and enforce this doctrine, he 
appears, however unintentionally, to 
confound real with fictitious peni- 
tence, and to underrate the benefits 
resulting froma change of heart, 
The following is one instance | 


would adduce in support of my asser, 


tion:—‘+ You must,” says Mr. Chal. 
mers, pp. 11—13, “ be quite familia. 
rized with the melancholy spectacle 
of a zealous professor mourning over 
the sinfulness of his heart, and at the 
same time putting forth his hand, 
without one sigh of remorse, to what 
is sinful in ordinary conduct.” “ Jt 
is not enough to say that he is a mere 
speculative Christian; for the very 
same may be detected in the practice 
of one who feels a real longing to be 
delivered from the power of that sin, 
which he grieves has such an entire 
dominion over him.’ * The manis, 
us it were, sO much occupied with the 
sinfulness of his heart, that he neither 


feels nor attends to the sinfulness yf 


his conduct.’’ 

Now, it does appear to me, thatthe 
proneness of the world to confound 
hypocrisy with religious mourning, 
should have induced Mr, Chalmers 
to qualify these remarks. He might 
have said, with truth, that * a zealous 
professor may fretend to mourn over 
sin, &c. or that a like inconsistency 
may be detected in one who pretends 
to feel a real longing to be delivered 
from its power.? But surely, ifa 
man sincerely * mourns’’ over his 
sins, and sincerely ** longs” to be de- 
livered from their power, it is !m- 
possible that there should be, as Mr 
Chalmers intimates (p. 12), many a 
obvious and every day sin which !s not 
watched against, &c. 
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y;. . 
j The next point to be excepted 
: against in Mr.Chalmers’s ‘Address,’ 


‘s his somewhat incorrect estimate 


M of the consequences of a change of 


fe heart. Can it be asserted truly that 
t, “the man 18, as It were, SO much oc- 
of cupied with the sinfulness of his 
l; heart, that months or years may be 
to consumed ere the purified fountain 
he send forth its streams, or the re- 
to penance he is aspiring after tell on 
the plain and palpable doing of his 


ordinary conduct.” (p 12.) Mr. 
Chalmers adds, ** He still goes on 
withhis wonted peevishness within 

doors. and his wonted dishonesty 


16 


er. 





al. without doors, &c.” while ‘the heart’? 
jae is “the great subject of his anxiety.” 
cle Here I must be permitted to ask, 
ver Is this statement agreeable to Scrip- 
the ture? —The question may be easily 
nd, determined, by referring to the ora- 
hat clesof truth. My own impression 
“It derived from them is strongly this, 
ere That whoever is ¢ru/y ‘* occupied 
ery with the sinfulness of his heart,’’ is 
tice inno danger of neglecting, or even 
) be delaying, the reformation of his life: 
sin, nay, that in proportion as he studies 
tire the former, will he be led, through 
n Is, Divine grace, to cultivate the latter. 
the “ Make the éree good, (said our Di- 
ther yine Teacher) and the fruit will be 
38 of good,” 

But the Scriptures also furnish us 
tthe with examples in support of this 
rund spinion. No sooner had David’s heart 
ng smitten him for numbering the peo- 
mers ple (2 Sam. xxiv. 10) than he re- 
ght lurned humbly to his God. And 
slous here appears to have been a very 
wae short space between the confession 
ne tithe heart and the reformation of 
wer hea when the Psalmist was, on 

ty ler occasion, accused of a more 
t his — crime. (2 Sam. xii.) More 
pre so gee this kind might be very 
io wd co — from the Sacred 
SMe A the kg shall content myself with 
ny a0 A ther . Ollowing :-——When some of 
+. got urderers of Jesus “ were prick- 


me their heart,’’ they said to Peter, 
_ the rest of the Apostles, “Men 
ne brethren, what shall we do 2” 


B. calis ** the New Cross.” Qay 
(Acts ii. 37.) And we hear the per- 
secutor Saul (Acts ix.,) inquire, at 
the very moment his feart was 
awakened by “the heavenly vision,” 
** Lord, what wouldst thou have me 
to do?” Here the amendment of 
the life was little less than simul- 
taneous with the serious impression 
of the heart. What may we lawtul- 
ly conclude from these instances of 
conversion ? Surely that a sincere 
mourning for sin, in other words, 
true repentance, will speedily be fol- 
lowed, in all cases, by * truits meet 
for repentance ;” and that allowed 
acts of sin cannot consist with a peni- 
tential state of the Aeart, “As a 
man thinketh in his heart, so is he.’” 
I shall conclude by entreating the 
indulgence of Mr. Chalmers, for the 
liberties I have taken with his * Ad- 
dress.” If I have misconceived his 
meaning, I beseech him, in the name 
of charity, to rectify my error. But, 
if he has inadvertently fallen into a 
mistatement of the points at Issue, 
points which so deeply involve the 
honour of Christ and the interest of 
souls, he will, I doubt not, favour us 
with that more correct statement, 
in the next edition of his Address, 
which he is so well qualified to 

furnish. I am, &c. 
T. A. M; 


0 ems 


‘'o the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Tue remarks of your correspondent 
R P. B. (No. for March, p. 150.) on 
the tendency toa lax and Antinomian 
view of the doctrines of the Gospel, 
observable in “the conversation of 
some religious characters, the pages 
of some periodical publications, and 
the discourses of some few divines 
of our church,’ seem well ground- 
ed: yet it does not appear that “ the 
humble and conscientious follower 
of Jesus Christ, has, in the present 
day, difficulties to encounter which 
were little known by his forefathers;” 
or that these difficulties can be pro- 
perly called “ the new cross.”’ 

In the scriptural sense, ‘ to deny 
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ourselves, and take up,’’ or “ bear 
our cross,” implies a willing endur- 
ance of whatever trial, or privation, 
or loss, we may meet with in the 
way of holy obedience; in following 
Christ as his true disciples; or, as 
ministers, in declaring “the whole 
counsel o! God,’’ as far ‘as we know 
it, or can attain unto it. 

Now, the present state of things, 
in that respect which your correse 
pondent mentions, exposes those 
Christians and ministers, who aim 
to do this without reserve, or with- 
out regard to persons or interests or 
popularity, to such trials as may 
justly be called their cross. They 
share the reproach from without ; 
not only the reproach of the Gospel, 
but that of those perversions of the 
Gospel which they most steadily and 
zealously protest against: for their 
opponents do not come near enough, 
or bestow pains enough, to make 
proper discriminations between such 
as preach evangelical truth in a 
practical manner, and those who 
state it in a lax and Antinomian 
manner, but treat them all as if 
belonging to the latter company. 
Ministers of this discription also 
often become unpopular among a 
large proportion of those who favour 
the doctrines of the Gospel: the 
more smooth teachers who insist less 
on self-denial, on mortifying the flesh, 
and on strict holiness in all manner 
of conversation, are far more follow. 
ed, especially if their sermons are 
seasoned with wit and pleasantry. 
‘“ The people love to have it so.’’ 
An easy cheap religion is the very 
thing, which nature loves: and nature 
remains, and is often strong, where 
there is something more than nature. 
However, he *‘who contends earnest. 
ly for the fatch once delivered tothe 
saints,’ with all its holy fruits and 
effects, will often meet with censure, 
neglect, and even slander, from great 
numbers of those who profess the 
doctrinesofgrace. Atthe same time, 
the more deeply he is convinced, 


Remarks on what R. P. B. calls “ thé New Cross.” 
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that every perversion of this king 
tends powerfully not only to deceive 
the souls of those who listen to it, but 
also to disgrace tne Gospel itself, 
and give his enemies most plausible 
arguments against Il—to strengthen 
their prejudices, open their mouths, 
and give energy to their delusions— 
will fiad his poignant sorrow for con- 
sequences so deeply to be deplored, 
for consequences of widely spreading 
mischief and destruction, a great ag. 
gravation of his trial. 

On the other hand, the dread of 
sharing the reproach from without, 
or of neglect and unpopularity among 
the favourers of evangelical truth, it 
is to be feared, induces many to de. 
cline the cross, by either, on the one 
hand, shunning, boldly and clearly 
and prominently, to profess and 
preach the great doctrines of Chris. 
tianity ; or, on the other hand, by 
becoming more general and pliant 
and compromising, on fractical sub- 
jects, than they would otherwise be; 
*‘loving the praise of man, more 
than the praise of God.” (John xii, 
42,43.) At least,a very strong temp- 
tation to do this is placed in ou 
way, as I well know by long expe 
rience. 

I do not then object to this state 
of things being called “ a cross:” 
but “ to its being called a mew cross:” 
for in this sense Solomon’s words 
are peculiarly applicable ; ‘* There 
is no new thing under the sun. Is 
there any new thing, whereof it may 
be said, Seethisis new? It hath been 
already of old time, which was before 
us.” (Eccles. i. 9, 10.) Every thing 
indeed is new to him who has not be 
fore seen, or heard, or known it : and 
this makes the preaching of the Gos 
pel novel doctrine to vast multitudes, 
although better informed people 
know well, that it is not, at least 4 
new doctrine. Every object is new 
children and young people ; and this 
gives a freshness and relish to life 
which old people cannot retain. 
gives also a poignancy to sorrows) 
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and adds terror to alarms, which are 


rience. 
abated by expe 
| have hinted above, that I have had 


. come acquaintance with this cross : I 
e have indeed borne it, often very pain- 
, fully in the several effects above 
5, sated, for much above thirty years : 
of yd, though I see much at present 
1 ‘mourn over, 1D this as well as other 
d things, in the world and in the church, 
" and among the professors and preach- 
. ers of the Gospel, I cannot concede, 
: chat the evil, or the cross which it 
of occasions, has increased during that 
ut, time. On the whole, I hope, * has 


" decreased: though of late it has re- 
: newed its energies and exertions, in 
some very grevious and deplorable 


id instances. It is, however, not a new 
pe cross, even 1n Our own age. 

ny But was it not one grand part of 
nd the cross, Which the holy Apostles, 
ra and primitive disciples and ministers 
by of Christ, had to endure? Were 
“ there none in those days, over whom 
od they mourned as thus perverting the 

’ 




















Gospel and deceiving others by vain 
words? “ Were there not many, who 
followed the pernicious ways of such 
deceivers, by reason of whom the 
way of truth was evil spoken of!” 
(2 Pet. ii. 2. Jude 4.) Was not a 
great part of the Epistles of St. Paul 
to the Corinthians ; the Epistles of 
the Apostles James, and Peter, and 
Jude; and even much of the Epis- 
tles of St. John, written against this 
very deviation from the holy com- 
mandment delivered unto the church- 
sf Quotation is not needful: 
the whole tenor of the reasonings, 
} . . ‘ 

adopted in the Apostolical Epistles, 
chews that such errors prevailed, and 
needed to be vigorously opposed, and 
ven did incalculable mischief, not- 
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Go08- withstanding this authoritative and 
udes; isive oppositien. Did not the 
eople MAR'st reformers in Germany and else- 
ast; 4 where meet with this cross from 
ew 10 very quarter? And does not the 
dthis Mcformation to this day * bear the 


o life “Proach,”” from papists and infidels, 
t ° . : > 1 
» It on who maintained similar licen- 
‘Arist. Obsery. No, 173. 
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tious and antinomian inferences from 
the doctrine of salvation by grace, 
justification by faith alone, and other 
doctrines connected with them? Do 
not the writings both of churchmen 
and Puritans, in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries in this land, 
shew that they had to bear this same 
cross? In short, did any revival of 
pure and genuine Christianity at apy 
time take place, in which similar 
perversions were not a heavy cross 
to some, and a deljuding and prevail- 
ing temptation to others? Are not 
salvation, in fart at least, by our own 
works, and salvation by a solitary 
Jaith, the Scyila and Charybdis of 
every age? When they who are not 
taught of God shun the one, they fall 
into the other. I would, then, ene 
treat my younger brethren not to 
think it strange, as if any strange 
thing “ had happened to them ;” but 
to imitate those who, disregarding 
unmerited reproach, took care not to 
merit reproach ; to “ contend earnest- 
ly for the faith once delivered to the 
saints,” adhering to the apostolical 
plan of stamping all doctrines fracti- 
cally, and all duties evangelically, 
without regarding censure or court- 
ing applause ; and to be “ stedfast, 
immoveable, always abounding in the 
work of the Lord, as knowing that 
their Jabour is not in vain in the 
Lord.” T. S. 


‘lo the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


PRAYER is generally considered, even 
by the most thoughtless, to be a duty 
which creatures owe to their Creator, 
and, however averse to the perfor- 
mance, Is, In their most serious mo- 
ments, felt, if not acknowledged, to 
be of the utmost importance. No 
man, whatever be his principles, who 
believes there is a God, can so far 
stifle conscience as to convince him- 
self that there is no necessity to sup- 
plicate his favour and protection; 
but it is the Christian alene whe feels 
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ita privilege and delight to do so. 
Too many, who cannot avoid seeing 
that they are standing on the verge 
of a precipice, frum which they may 
be piunged, in one- moment, into an 
unfathomable eternity, yet, from levi- 
ty in youth, confirmed habits in man- 
hood, and the deep-rooted vices and 
prejudices of age, postpone every 
serious application for mercy, until 
that awful moment, when, sunk in 
insensibiluy, or agonizing with de- 
spar, they are hurried into the pre- 
sence of an offended God. 

Some, indeed, there are, who have 
been taught in their Infancy to utter 
petitions for mercy, and have made 
it their habitual practice in advanced 
life to bow the knee with regularity 
and decorum, who, nevertheless, go 
through their devotional exercises as 
a task, and although the heart may 
have been uninterested, and the 
thoughts wandering to the ends of 
the earth, consider themselves to 
have performed an acceptable ser- 
vice. Such persons, though out- 
wardly they may appear pious and 
devout, are as little acquainted 
with the true nature and efficacy of 
prayer as the others. They know not 
the advantage of going to God asa 
child poes to its parent, with all its 
anxieties and distresses; and they 
consequently receive his bounties 
Without duly considering the svurce 
whence tiiey proceed Not so the 
humble Christian: he is said in 
Scripture to walk with God (by faith 
and prayer); and though he has rea- 
son every day of his life to be hum- 
bled that he does not act agreeably to 
this high privilege, yet he knows the 
value of it too well to regard it as un- 
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important. His Saviour has gyig 
“ Without me ye can do Dothing , 
and therefore, trom a deep sense of 
his own Insufficiency, he goes to Him 
for wisdom to direct his way, ang be 
strength to enable him to abey jie 
Divine comm. nds, which he cong. 
ders, In ail cases, as the rule of his 
actions. Is he in affliction? He jg 
taugnt tha: God doth not afflict wi}, 
ingly. and that affliction worketh tig 
peaceable fruits of righteousness. 
and thercfore,in the exercise of fai 
he can submit to God, believing thy 
he will either remove his  triais, op 
sanctify them, and endue him with 
the requisite strength and patience,-. 
Is he in prosperity ? He kuows thata 
double portion of watchfulness js 
necessary ; aud he is, therefore, the 
more importunate at the Throne of 
Grace, that the world, and the things 
of the world, may not enyage his 
affections, or win his heart from 
God; but that he may be enabled to 
use his temporal possessions with a 
siagle eye to the giory of the Giver, 
In short, whatever be his trials or 
temptations ; whatever be the work 
ings of his mind; he is anxious to 
lay them before bim to whow all 
hearts are open, and all desires are 
known, Aud whenever he feels in 
disposed thus to commune with his 
God, he is apprized of the necessily 
of narrowly examining whether sone 
idol is not engrossing his affections, 
or some worldly interest contendiig 
for his heart, or whether some, snare 
has not been laid by the enemy of 
souls to weaken his faith, abute bis 
vigilance, or vitiate his practice. 
C. 0. G. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


To the Editer ef the Ghristian Observer. 


J AGREE with «an old correspon- 
dent of yours, in thinking that any 


justified 
f 29th 
Charles II. c. 7. (commonly or 
the Lord’s Day Act) in fining - 


magistrate would be fully 
under the existing statute © 
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bof the profanation of the Sabbath, 
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proprietor of any stage coach tra- 


yelling for hire on the Sabbath io 
the penalty of 20s. for every day on 
waich such coach may travel.* As 
‘he magistrates, however, atter the 
jong toleration of this practice which 
has taken place, might grencrally en- 
rertain doubts upon the extent of 
their power, and as, from the aliera- 
fon in the value of money, the pro. 
prietors of stages (espectaliy of long 


Pstages) migit fiad it answer their 
: purpose ty continue the offence, and 


take their Chance of paying the pe- 
nally when it might be sued for, it be- 


: comes worthy of the Consideration of 


our legisia‘ors whether a new law is 
On the subject 


Blackstone sayS—"" Besides the no- 
torious indecency and scandal of per- 
miing any secular business to be 
publicly transacted on that day in a 
country protessing Christianity, and 


ithe corrupuon of morals which usu- 


ally follows 1ts profanation, the keep- 
ing one day in seven holy as a time 


of relaxation and refreshment, as well 


as for public worship, is of admirable 
service to a state, considered merely 
asa civil institution. It humanizes, 
by the heip of conversation and so- 
ciety, the munners of the lower 
Classes, which would otherwise de- 
generate into a sordid ferocity and 
savage selfishness of spirit; it ena- 
bles the indastrious workman to pur- 
sue his occupation in the ensuing 
week with beaith and cheerfulness; 
imprints on the minds of the peo- 
ple that sense of their duty to God, 
so necessary to make them good citi- 
“ensy but which yet would be worn 
out and defaced by an unremitted 
continuance of labour, without any 
stated times of recalling them to the 
Worship of their Maker.’? He then 


: Proceeds to shew, that from the time 


a See Cowper, 640, to shew that persons 
“ercising their calling on a Sunday are, 
ing law Stands, only subject to one pen- 
"ys the whole being but one offence, or 
One act of exercising, though continued 


F ‘he whole dav. 
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of Athelstan, the legislature has 
punished the violation of the Sabbath 
by “very severe penalties.”—I sup- 
pose no one ever supposed Black- 
stone an enthusiast or a fanatic ; but 
it is evident that what was a heavy 
penalty in the reign of Charles II ts 
no longer so, even supposing that 
the statute in question were clear in 
its operation as to the drivers of stage 
coaches. As far as regards all other 
offenders against the Sabbath, the 
penalty is only 5s. 

Ii has appeared to me, that one 
evil of our long-extended wa fare 
is the effect it has had in occupying 
the attention of our legislators, and 
diverting it from objects of a domes- 
tic nature. We seem, while em- 
bracing another hemisphere, to over- 
look the claims of our nearer kindred. 
We can feel an interest sufficiently 
lively in the occupation of a distant 
province, or the conduct of a political 
agent, to occupy whole nights in de- 
bate, while perhaps an object whose 
moral importance is indisputable 
must wait ihat convenient season 
which never arrives. It can surely 
be upon no other principle that the 
evil of sunDAY NEWSPAPERS is still 
permitted to exist—an evil which 
uppears of all others to call the loud- 
est for a remedy. The number of 
persons of all ages who are necessa~- 
rily led to profane the Sabbath, from 
being engaged in the trade of Sun- 
day newspapers, is extremely large. 
Among these may be reckoned wri- 
ters, compositors, pressmen, publish- 
ers, newsmen, children of both sexes, 
hawkers in the streets, and at all the 
toll gates and watering houses in the 
vicinity. Under this head may be 
noticed the further profanation of the 
Sabbath which is consequent upon 
the system, from the number of shofs 
kent ofien on the Sabbath for the sale 
of the papers. Some of these are 
kept by pastry-cooks, who thus abuse 
the indulgence which is conceded te 
them of serving on the Sabbath: the 
others are those of hair-dressers, the 
ordinary news-shops, green-grocers, 
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and other small traders. As an at- 
traction to passengers, large printed 
placards, supplied from the offices, 
are exhibited at the different shops 
which vend the papers, noticing 
those articles of intelligence which 
are most iikcly to attract attention, 
and which thus invite the purchase 
of many who would otherwise never 
desire or think of a Sunday paper. 
Tne appearance which the principal 
streets of London exhibit through 
the Sunday (not to mention the vari- 
ous shops in all the outskirts of the 
metropolis) afford the best proof of 
the violation of the day in this last 
particular. And it is remarkable 
that these shopkeepers trade without 
risk ; for as the proprietors. of the 
papers must encourage every mode 
of dispersion, they allow those who 
may take their papers to return on 
the Monday what may remain unsold. 
To this it may be added, that every 
Jad who can blow a horn has only to 
furnish himself with a quantity of the 
papers, and by carrying them through 
the streets has it in his power to add 
considerably to the profanation of 
the day; nor is it easy to punish these 
offenders, as will be afterwards no- 
ticed. Zhe employment of carriages 
and stage coaches (now grown toa 
very large extent) should also be 
noticed, by which means the Sunday 
papers are conveyed in bundles to the 
first post towns upon all! the great 
roads in the environs of Londen, 
where the post-masters, for a consi- 
deration from the newspaper-dealers, 
sort them out for the different coun- 
try bags, and have them in readiness 
to forward by the time the Sunday 
evening mails pass through, so as to’ 
arrive throughout the country on 
Monday morning when there is no 
regular post: by which facility of 
circulation the metropolis is become 
in fact a feeder of the country at large 
as well as of itself; and as the gene- 
ral demand for information has in- 
creased, In proportion as education 
has been diffused, London is thus 
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subjecied toa far greater breach 9 
the Sabbath than tts own demand fo, 
news (however great) would require. 
a fact of no small importance jy ted 
endeavour to estimate the portion ¢) 
evil arising from the Sunday Pupers 
and an additional argument avainy 
stage coaches travelling on the 
day. 

The evil of Sunday papers was of 
late also much extended by the pu. 
fication of second editions. The x. 
traction of a second edition induced 
many to become purchasers who had 
scen the first, and many others who 
would not etherwise have felt incijp. 
ed to purchase etther. And it is 
be observed, that It was by no means 
necessary for any news to have acty. 
ally arrived in the interval; ag j 
was a common case for a second 
edition to appear without any arrivai 
having taken place to justify it, and 
with no other object than to force 
into circulation a larger number of 
impressions—a scheme which rarely 
failed of success, | 

A turther evil of the Sunday papers 
May appear from the consideration 
of the multitudes who find in them 
(appearing as they do in the fist 
period of the day) @ temptation to 
absent themselves from pfrublic wor 
shift; and also the inducement affirt- 
ed to numbers to frequent and cor 
tinue in coffec-houses, taverns, and 
fiublic houses, at all fieriods of the 
Sabvath-day, from the circumstance 
of some one or more of the Sunday 


Sun. 


papers being taken in by all of them; 


not to advert to the necessary lel: 
dency of such reading, wherever ! 
is introduced, to secularize the miné, 
and indispose it more or less for 
both the public and private duties 01 
the day. 

There are however, perhaps, fe 
circumstances which more loudly 
call for the suppression of the Sul 
day newspapers than the feoliicd! 
evil circulated through their tes 
dium. -By far the greater numbe! 
of these prints are openly oppo 
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= to whatever may be the eee 
fo of things, and are vehicles of the 
a most libellous and offensive matter 5 
bed while ali of them must, from theil 
‘at very nature and constituuon, rank on 
ey he popular side, and find occasion 
te for censure and cridcism in every 
oy tof the government; thus foster- 
Bi ing in the minds of their readers a 
sa contempt for constituied authorities, 
uh and a morbid habit of reterring every 
instance of public distress tu the In- 
a capacity or the corrmupuon of our 
bad governors. Phe sysiematical tone 
vho which 1S held by those who thus 
lin. «despise dominion and speak evil of 
: a diguities”” is Indeed no other than 
atis might have been expected from per- 
ct. sons who begin by vublicly casting 
§ it conempt upon the first and most 
ond important institution of the Almigh- 
val We the observance of the Sabbath— 
and for a close Connection has ever been 
orce found to subsist be tween irreligion 
r of and disloyalty. That disaffection 1s 
rely at this tune propagated by the Sun- 
day papers wah a hardihood and an 
pers indusity which have never been 
ston equalicd, teeds no other evidence 
hem Mae than is Supphed by a reference to 
first almost the whoie of them; and if no 


other considerations are tield to be of 
suficient force to justify the interpo- 
sliou of the leyislature, it 1s con- 
ceived that a sense of the dangers to 
which the state must be exposed 
ium the natural tendency of factious 
and inflammatory doctrines to weak- 
en the allegiance and to alienate the 
affections of its people, may have the 
elect of awakening attention to this 
Subject. 

The perfect inadequacy of all ex- 
isting laws to meet either the moral 
or political evils of the Sunday news- 
papers may be noticed in conclusion. 

As to the sale of the papers at the 
offices, and ut the shops, or by the 
lunerant distributors, the beforemen- 
woned Act of Charles II. supplies no 
femedy whatever; for, Ist, that 
statute, imposing a penalty of 5s. for 
| Xercising ¢he ordinary calling onthe 
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Sabbath has been held not to apply 
to those offenders whose ordinary 
calling is of either the printing or 
vending of Sunday newspapers, and 
who therefore by doing either are 
not brought within the letter of the 
Act, which, in fact, never had such 
an offence in its contemplation ; and, 
2dly,the dow amount of the frenalty, 
even if it could be enforced, prevents 
its acung as a probhibition.—The 
firactice of blowing horns about the 
sfreets is equally difficult to be sup- 
pressed. It, indeed, this noise should 
take place within the time of Divine 
Service, and in such a way as to dis- 
turb a congregation, there seems 
ground for taking it out of the staiute 
of Charles, and treating it as a misde- 
meanor: but if no such disturbance 
could be proved, a magistrate’s war- 
rant must first issue before the of- 
fender can be taken into custody ; for 
which purpose the offender’s Chris- 
tian and surname must be known, in 
order to lay an information and pro- 
cure a warrant,—but these are almost 
invariably refused to be given. If, 
however, a conviction should be ob- 
tained, 5s. is the utmost fine: this 
he or his employer immediately pays, 
and he is discharged 

Much more might be brought for- 
ward to prove the muschiet of the 
Sunday-newspaper system. But it 
is hoped that enough has been said 
to shew the necessity of parliamen- 
tary interference upon public grounds. 
The evil seems to have taken too 
deep a root to be affected by any 
other than legislative provision, and 
it seems to be so incapable of regu- 
lation or improvement as to require 
to be entirely suppressed. 

The king’s proclamation has al- 
ready been adverted to. Let us re- 
member that by that solemn and pub- 
lic document “his majesty invites 
and commands all subjects, whether 
in authority or otherwise, to be very 
vigilant and strict in the discovery 
and effectual prosecution and punish- 
ment of all fersons wha shall be guilty 
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of profaning the Lord’s Day; and 
that the following are ably enume. 
rated as the consequences of wicked- 
ness and impiety, viz. * To provoke 
God’s wrath and indignation against 
the nation ;”’ * to deprive the govern- 
ment and tie people of the bicssing 
and goodness of Ged, without which 
prosperity cannot be permanent ;” 
“io bring scandal on the kingdom 
and ov our holy religion; and * to 
encourage by an evil example his 
Mujesty’s subjects to live without a 
religious cbservance of God’s toly 
Jaws.” 

It may be proper to add, that not- 
withstanding many attempts to es- 


tablish Sunday newspapers in Dublin, 
the magistrates have invariably Inter- 
posed to prevent them, and no Sun- 
day newspaper is therefore published 
in that metropolis. 


LALEUS. 


"Ho the Editcr of the Christian Obicrvrer. 


ANTECEPDENTLY to the disastrous 
contest which issued in the separation 
of our American colonies from their 
parent state, the religious public 
_ scarcely regarded political measures 

as within the sphere of their anxie- 
ties and calculations. They gene- 
rally abandoned secular affairs to the 
persons immediately interested in 
their results; and of course they 
inclined to blame a Christian’s inicr- 
ference with them as too familiar a 
connection with the world. It is, in- 
deed, notorious, that the most impor- 
tant periods of our history present us 
with the intrigues of men who 
mingled the religionist with the 
statesman; but, as the personal 
piety of such characters is questiona- 
ble, I do not consider them as for- 
mally coming under the denomina- 
tion of the religious public, In each 
of the periods referred to, and even 
in that of Cromwell, (when pious 
persons were most strongly tempted 
to securalize their proceedings.) real 
Christians were usually jealous of 
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confounding the interests of both 
worlds; and if ocCasionaily their 
conduct was inconsistent with such 
salutary fear, the inconsistency Was to 
be found at home, and not in our {o. 
relen relations. But during the 
civil conflict first mentioned, the 
party who had hitherto contemplated 
the dissentions of m.nkind at a long 
distance, were early tempted to de. 
sert their neutral station, and eithey 
found or fancied themselves compel. 
led to cioose a side in the Opening 
debate, or, In any event, to come for, 
ward in the honourable Character of 
peace-maukers. Various causes may 
be assigned for what may be almost 
termed a revolution in the religious 
world; but the principal One may 
unquestionably be discovered in the 
sympathy then prevailing between 
British and American Christians, 
On the western continent, as well as 
among ourselves, men of serious 
minds were divided on the questiois 
then In agitauion ; and although such 
persons would thankfully — have 
merged all political differences in 
mutual Concession, yet as the con 
test self proceeded under the di- 
rection of others, the men I refer to 
dcplored what they courd not prevent, 
and, however firmly trey might se 
veraliy maimtain their poittical opin 
ions, there existed a spiritual bond ef 
unton not to be dissolved by national 
hostilities, and which at the some time 
combined materials till thot period 
regarded as considerably discordant- 
politics and religion, An union thus 
formed and continued throughout a 
long war, habitu.ted the minds of 
religious persons to view public 
measures in their connection with 
the interests of Christianity; and 
when the peace of the world was 
again interrupted by the French Re- 
volution, these minds soon discover 
ed that the events then beginning (0 
astonish or alarm mankind bore 4 
direct relation to our eternal desi 
nies. Dazzled as many were by the 
meteors which arose as harbingels 
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of the revolutionary tempest—among 
the many were sume of really devout 
senLmenits, who, overlooking that 
iynerent depravity of man, which on 
ober occasions themselves so strenu- 
ously asserted, supposed that from 
rhe chorns and thistles of the contl- 
pent might be guthered a vintage to 
make glad ail our hearts, and thus to 
orm a kind of miracuious exception 
«the order of cause and effect in the 
moral universe. The greater part 
of these speculators have lived to 
wiiness the exposure of their errors ; 
andit they have neglected to contess 
them, the i. fluence of their spiritual- 
jty cannot surely have been strength- 
ened by Ue. There were others, 
who, * looking before and after,” 
viewed the early aspect of the Revo- 
Jution with quite as much ardour for 
the liberty and general happiness of 
mavkind as the persons above des- 
cribed, but with less expectauon of 
fading good in evil; for they had 
been taught, and experience had 
illustrated the lesson, that a corrupt 
tree could not produce good fruit; 
though they were far from denying 
that occaslonally the vine and the 
thistle may be seen in the same in- 
closure. In one point, both parties 
vere united they hoped, amidst 
the disappointments of one and the 
forebodines of the other, that their 
common Lord would ** visit earth In 
mercy,” and, ina method mysterious 
to his creatures, ultimately tranquil- 
lize the storms and convulsive agitae 
tions of the world, by saying, * Peace, 
be still’? He did so; and there was 
agreat calm. But something beyond 
external tranquillity entered into 
their hopes. In their ‘* earnest ex- 
pectation” they waited, and are 
waiting now, “ for the manifestation 
ef the children of God ;"—I mean, 
fnothing else can be intended in such 
aconnection,) for the diffusion and 
saving influence of the Gospel of 
Christ. Their hopes, by a kind of 
heavenly ambition thus stretching 
forward into eternity, are bright- 
fing as they survey what has been 
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done, and what promises to be done 
by the exertions of the Christian 
community to eniighten and bless the 
nations. The shadows of a night 
which in some darkened regions al- 
most threatened to be eternal are re- 
tiring, and the visions of prophecy 
appear to be developing themselves 
in reality and substance. If it be 
inquired, From what secondary foun- 
tain of light and life have flowed the 
streams of salvation? Ali eyes are 
directed towards the British islands. 
We heer of no rival claim; for 
though Christians are properly of no 
country, and would gratefully own a 
superior In deeds of godiy zeal. yet 
by the common voice of devou' per- 
sons in all countries, our own land 
Mulntains a preeminence so bigh and 
undisputed,that a Briton is authorized 
to address his compatriots, Ye are 
the light of the world £ I may be ac- 
cused of lowering my counuy from 
her exalted station, when I proceed 
to combine with her spiritual dignity 
her political and martial renown. But 
the objector will allow me to suggest 
that there may be a direct connection, 
in the present circumstances of the 
empire, between our religious and 
political success. Who can say but 
that the field of Waterloo was won 
in the closets and houses of prayer at 
home? Or, were the councils of the 
confederate princes controlled by the 
mere address and sagacity of states- 
men? 

I am reminded, however, while J 
write, of the cloud arising in the bril- 
liant horizon of our country. After 
every just deduction from the exag- 
rerations of faction, the calculations 
of selfishness, and the apprehensions 
of the ill-informed, it is impossible to 
deny the darkening aspect of the 
times. The depression of agricul- 
ture, the interruption of commerce, 
and the general uncertainty prevalent 
in monied transactions, are evils ex. 
isting in degrees which I do not pre- 
sume to ascertain, and still less to 
calculate upon their remedy. It is 
indisputable, that an individual whe 
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views the present state of the coun- 
try merely as a man of the world, 
must feel an unusuai share of morti- 
fication and perplexity in observing 
the contrast between Our high and 
palmy state previously to the cessa- 
tion of hostilities in 1814, and our 
present financial, agricultural, and 
commercial difficuiues. He cannot 
avoid the sensation of being sunk 
into at least comparative degrada. 
tion; and if his fears are uppermost, 
he will frequently detect himself 
musing onthe dark days which he 
fancies to be coming ;——and this 
gloomy computation, too, be will now 
and then recollect, refers to the land 
so recently exulting in her “ ships, 
colonies, and commerce,’ and adorn- 
ed to profusion with the laurels of 
Wellington; but zow with ships rot- 
ting in the harbour, colonies turned 
into millstones, commerce languish- 
ing on its death bed, and the heroes 
of Waterloo suddenly converted into 
draymen and scavengers, or continu- 
ing to be a drain on the fast exhaust- 
ing resources of the treasury ; for to 
this dreary issue are his calculations 
extended! By this interpretation of 
the thoughts of some politicians, I do 
not mean to indulge in “ merry des- 
cants on a nation’s woes.” I am 
only repeating, not altogether the 
expressions, but the sentiments of 
gentlemen of high rank in the legis. 
lature ; to say nothing of their fol- 
lowers out of doors. Let us contrast 
with this avowed (shall we call it ?) 
despondency, a very different esti- 
mate of public affairs, or rather the 
temper of mind which will ever cha- 
racterize a real Christian. Such a 
patriot, however momentarily dis- 
turbed by the existing difficulties of 
the country, is recalled to himself by 
the reflection that these things must 
be. He remembers that the days of 
humiliation and perplexity are use- 
ful in proportion as a prosperous 
time is perilous. About two years 
since, the empire seemed to have 
reached the most dizzy summit of 
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glory. Princes from the centre ang 
extremities of Europe looked up ang 
wondered. Wat mortal being cou 
long be trusted with this danverouys 
elevation ? Eventney who were moy 
securely armed aguinst the woric’s 
allurements, began to feel theip 
weakness. They were almost temp. 
ed to think, “Aliis mot vanity.” By 
the charm which thus affected the 
mighty with the feeble is dissoived 
or dissolving. In direct terms, tie 
festivities and triumphs of 1814 are 
strangely forgotien; and nothing is 
remembered but the expenses then 
incurred and remaining to be dis. 
Charged. We have relapsed by sheer 
necessity into the age of calculation, 
Not so, however, with the Christian, 
At such a moment as the present, he 
is desirous of turning the mutations 
of the world to some practical ac 
count. He does not surrender him 
self to barren despair ; nor shun the 
pain of looking danger in the face by 
determining to be thoughtless, Con- 
nected with the duties of a Christian 
to his God, are his secondary dutiesas 
a cluzen. He basa heart and under 
standing which may severally be claim: 
ed by his country. If the pressure of 
the time demand universal economy, 
he will exhibit in his domestic ar 
rangements an example of privations 
endured with the dignified cheerlul- 
ness of one whese happiness Is not 
suspended on the inferior goods o 
this world. He will number among 
the claims upon even a diminished ii- 
come the permanent necessities of 
such as are destitute of the means of 
salvation. It wili enter into his spit 
ual estimate, that even the poverty ° 
a country like his own may still be 
able to enrich the nations of the 
earth, to continue the largeness of 
British benevolence, and thus to & 
ford a kind of visible pledge that God 
is yet our God. I confess that 

should be seriously disposed to 
gard any considerable defaleatlo) 
in what. may be called the Christa 

finances of the empire, as 4 dar 
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nd feature in the national character, and 
nd ‘ndicating a diminution of the Divine 


ld 
us favour. ; ; a, 
The natural inquiry at this crisis 
ry js, From what quarter are we to ex- 
yr pect the removal of our acknowledg- 
- ed difficulties? They certainly came 
But upon us very suddenly : and however 
the their approach might be discernible 
ved by those who are able to detect evil 
the inits elements, yet the great majority 
are of the nation felt themselves attacked 
» ig meas by a thiefin the night, The re- 
nen Maetreatof these difficulties may be as 
dis, MAE tapid as their advance ; but this hy- 
veer pothesis is extravagantly sanguine. 
ion, It is understood, in the mean time, 


jan. that the most desponding and the 
,he most confident do at one point coal- 
ions esce; they alike believe that the 
Unied Kingdom will never regain 
















































ate 
im: Meits former astonishing height of com- 
the mercial greatness. We have had, 
e by Mmthey allege, what the world terms 
Con: Mmour run of prosperity, and for the 
stian Mmfuture can only hope for a share in 
esas Mmthe general scramble. Such, at least, 
der» Mimare the speculations which abound 
jaim- min the province wherel reside You, 
re of MMMsir, who live in the capital, may be 
omy; Mmwiser; and you may perhaps have it 
ic al Min your power to inform us in your 
tions HMinext Number whether the reports 
eriul MMvhich prevailed in the neighbour- 
$ not MiBhood last week be really true, to wit, 
ds of Bithat government will postpone the 
mons Meyment of the Midsummer-divi- 
edit Miitends till a more convenient time ; 
es HMMs, that Russia (in consequence of 
ans of ving been accused of “ washing 
ae et right hand in the’ Black Sea, and 
rly "Mer left in the Baltic,’ and who in 
il > return asserts that “ England’s hands 
a of and feet are washed in all the seas in 
og he universe,”) is determined to en- 
+ God “te us no longer, but to adjust 
at lie balance of Europe without any 
pe ae] assistance from us; and 
sation | idly, that the British Cabinet has 
“tit oy resolved to let loose again 
. dat haparte, by way of teaching the 


' . 

Russians manners. Icannotanswer 
tthe veracity of our rustic politi- 
Chris. Obsery. No. 173. 
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cians; but the loudest of them are 
positive that these several statements 
will be found to be correct; and I 
am unable to contradict them. Veritas 
temporis filia. Ot one thing I am 
tolerably certain, namely, that as 
resident in an agricultural district, 
and daily conversant with its inhabi- 
tants and their habits, I should dread 
the return of the days whenthe high 
prices of country produce enabled 
our farmers to fare themselves sump- 
tuously every day, and to clothe their 
households with the trappings of 
vanity. This class of persons has in- 
deed been liberally abused tor many 
years by the shop-keepers, who. as 
every one knows, compose the bulk 
of the nation; ‘though I do not find 
that the abusing party ever resented 
the gay and dressy appearance of the 
abused inthe days when the proceeds 
of the grain inihe market were bar- 
tered inthe shop. But now, “ they 
have no money and they die!” 
Without, however, bestowing liberal 
abuse, or any abuse at all, on the 
fallen, it is, as far as my observation 
goes, honestly true that the commu- 
nity of farmers had become lords of 
the ascendant, and, in consequence, 
luxurious, giddy. and selfish beyond 
the limits usually allowed by worldly 
complaisance. Evil, descending by 
its own gravity from the farm-house 
(I was going to say the farm-villa) 
to the cottage, strangely altered the 
labourer. While the farmer-heroes 
became gods, the labourer-men were 
elevated intoheroes. But the times 
are changed. I wish the nos muta- 
mur would hold good in its noblest 
sense. Toexpecta moral revolution 
is indeed looking for too much. We 
are, nevertheless, authorized to hepe 
that the embarrassments of the day 
will effect something toward our 
spiritual health. The _ profligate 
career of numbers must receive a 
check, at least, by the removal of ex- 
terior means; and a season of com- 
parative poverty has sometimes been 
exceedingly propitious te the suf- 
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ferer. Such persons, also, as, from 
circumstances of affluence rapidly ac- 
quired, have felt their better princi- 
ples shaken, may at this moment re- 
gard themselves as placed under the 
bracing regimen of threatening ad 

versity. They have frequently pray- 
ed, “In all me of our wealth, good 
Lord deliver us !’—a petition which, 
at this juncture, may retrospective- 
ly receive a practical and vivid inter- 
pretation. They will now, it is 


boped, find that ** sweet are the uses 
of adversity,’’ not perceptible, it may 
be, in the earliest stage of discipline, 
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but made at first palatable, and yj1;, 
mately pleasant. A process go pe, 
pulsive to nature will only be encyp. 
ed as unavoidable ull nature yiejg io 
the persuasive influence of eTace ; 
and whether the derangement ot our 
happiness spring trom domestic op 
public causes, let affliction in either 
case be regarded as @ miessenpey 
from the Governor and Proprietor of 
the world, commissioned on an ep. 
rand of mercy, and delivering even 
messages of ‘error with the smiies 
of compassionate love 
AUSTRALIS, 


CCIE wy, 
ees 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICTIONS., 


The Scripture Doctrine of Sanctifica- 
tion, bemg a critical Eaplication 
and Parafihrase of the Sixth and 
Seventh Chafiters of the Efistle to 
the Romans, ani the four first Ver- 
ses of the Kighth Chapter, &c. 
By the late Rev. James FRAsER, 
of Pitcalzian, Minister of the 
Gospel at Alness, in Ross-shire. 
Edinburgh : Ogle. 12mo. pp. 
431, 


Tue lovers of sound and practical 
divinity will not object to our deviat- 
ing from the direct tract of new pub- 
lications, in order to rescue from the 
shadea work ofsingular merit, which 
was published about forty years ago, 
and of which the latest edition has 
been two years from the press. If 
any other apology be requisite, we 
seek itin the existing circumstances 
of the Christian Church. Mr. Fra- 
ser’s work is well suited to the times 
in which we live. Happy would it 
be for the world if the principles 
which he inculcates, and the spirit 
in which he wrote, were more wide- 
ly diffused among us. 

A short biographical notice intro- 
duces this little volume ; but it re. 
cords nothing of any interest con- 


‘in discussing and combining, 


cerning the venerable author. His 
father was one of the proscribed 
ministers of Scotland, who, in the 
reign of Charles I] were driven to 
leave their own country and settle in 
New England, where the Gospel 
was long preached with extraordi. 
nary success. Mr Fr. ser was born 
in 1700; appointed to Alness, in 
Ross-shire, of which his father had 
formerly been the minister, in 1726; 
and died in 1769, after a series of 
faithful and dii:gent services in the 
church to which he belonged. This 
is all we can collect from the faint 
and meagre sketch of his character, 
executed by the editor, It 1s not 
surprising that a retired minister, 
however usefully employed, should 
furnish few incidents for biography. 
We should have rejoiced to know 
more of such a man; but we know 
enough to satisfy us that he was faith- 
ful in the discharge of his duty, and 
walked humbly with his God. 
The work before us is the oft 
spring of an acute and_ vigorous 
mind, habituated to patient thought 
expert in the operations of collation 
and inference, powerful and oat 
clea 


in its reflections, sedate in its Judy 
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ments, resolute in its decisions. Mr. 
Fraser was nota scholar, nor a man 
of extensive erudition, neither was 
he at all distinguished by lottiness 
or fecundity of genius. But what- 
ever he knew, he knew weil. He 
had elaborated tt, by the processat as- 
siduous meditation, into a substance 
thoroughly sulied to the mould of 
his own understanding ; and what he 
derived from foreign sources issues 
forth from bim again, modified and 
enriched by his judgment and expe- 
rience, and bearing the stamp of his 
own mind. After thoroughly digest- 
inga subject, he deduces frown it a 
number of irrefragable principles, of 
which he never loses sight, but con- 
tinually employs them in assailing 
the strong holds of his adversaries, 
ot in building up his own system of 
doctrines. Weconsider this to be the 
grand secret of reasoning, whether 
for the purpose of detecting error, 
or of developing and establishing the 
truh. We recommend to young 
divines a careful observation of the 
success with which Mr. Fraser em- 
ploys these weapons, against men of 
talents equal or superior to his own. 
A few theological principles, dis- 
tinetly apprehended and arranged, 
with the faculty of applying them as 
tests and measures of truth, enable 
ingenuous inquiries to pursue their 
Way through the complicated ab. 
surdities with which ignorance and 
sophistry obstruct the paths of Divine 
knowledge. 

Mr Fraser was aregular minister 
of the Presbyterian Church of Scot- 
land, and cordially entertained the 
peculiar articles of her creed. Yet 
the ultra-Calvinist of the present day 
will, in all probability, peruse this 
volume with little satisfaction. He 
wil be regaled with no brilliant 
theories and fanciful interpretations 
of holy writ, nor with any of those 
‘spiced cordials which are too often 
preferred before the wine and milk 
that cheer and sustain the Christian 
seen without preducing spiritual 

wealcation. Our author’s main 
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object, and he has accomplished it 
most successtully, was to combat the 
errors of Taylor, Grotius, Locke, 
Whitby and others. Yet, in pursu- 
ing. this important warfare, he ap- 
pears to have preserved an excellent 
temper, and to have cast behind him 
all the littleness ofa party Ona tew 
occasions, and they are very few, he 
delivers, as might be expected, opin- 
ions more conformable to the confi- 
dent decisions of the Assembly’s 
Catechism than tothe more cautious 
expositions of the English Liturgy. 


Yet we mean not to charge him with 


unsoundness, even on those points 
respecting which we should have ex- 
pressed ourselves in somewhat dif- 
ferent language; and we can em- 
brace, as brethren, such as follow 
the steps of this wise and wary 
guide, without once reflecting that 
shades of difference are apparent in 
our respective tenets. 

Mr. Fraser’s plan, in the treatise 
now under review, is that of a con- 
tinued commentary on the sixth and 
seventh chapters of the Epistle to 
the Romans, and a few verses ef the 
eighth, interspersed with occasional 
essays on those weightier points of 
his subject, which called for a more 
detailed examination. An Appendix 
is subjoined, “ wherein the Apostle’s 
doctrine, principles, and reasoning 
are applied to the purposes of holy 
practice and evangelical preaching.” 

Mr. Fraser sets out with animad- 
verting on Mr. Locke’s hypothesis, 
that the fifth and sixth chapters of 
the Episile to the Romans are ad- 
dressed exclusively to the Gentile 
converts, and that Jewish converts 
were alone concerned with the chap. 
ter immediately following. The 
validity of Mr. Locke’s argument de. 
pended mainly upon a peculiar inter- 
pretation of some epithets by which 
the Apostle describes the former 
state of those believers, and which 
appear to that expositor to require a 
specific application to the heathen 
world. These sentiments are com. 
bated, at some length, by our author» 
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who proves such a distinction to be 
unsound and fanciful, and who shews, 
in this instance, how great an advan. 
tage principles of sound theology 
and an accurate acquaintance with 
holy writ confer upon minds of a 
lower order over the most acute 
antagonist. 

The plan of elucidating the doc- 
trines of St. Paul, on the great sub- 
jects of justification and sanctifica- 
tion, by a consecuiive series of anno- 
tations on a considerable portion of 
one of his Episties, must almost 
inevitably involve an auther in tre- 
quent repetitions; and Mr. Fraser 
is chargeabie with this blemish. A 
greater fault isthe obscurity and un- 
gainliness of his style. Although he 
was an eminently clear thinker, he 
possessed no share of the valuable 
faculty of evolving his ideas in a 
luminous order, and of clothing them 
with perspicuous language. Valuing 
the substantial matter of this work 
so highly as we do, it is our earnest 
wish to prevent the unfavourable im- 
pression which an uninstructed or 
impatient reader would be apt to re- 
ceive, on first entering the dark and 
tangled paths of this critical volume. 
We shall, therefore, endeavour to lay 
before the Christian public such a 
representation of the doctrines estab- 
lished by Mr. Fraser on the basis of 
the Apostolic Epistle, as we have ob- 
tained from an attentive perusal of 
his book, allowing ourselves such 
latitude of collateral remark as the 
importance of the truths exbibited, 
or the prevailing errors of the day, 
may seem to demand. 

Our author begins with Rom. vi. 
1. * What shall we say then? Shall 
we continue in sin that grace may 
abound ?’—In the preceding chap- 
ters, the Apostle fixes guilt on the 
consciences of both Jew and Gentile, 
by proving that all were transgres- 
sors of that law which denies justifi- 
cation, as indeed a law necessarily 
must, to any thing short of perfect 
obedience. He then proceeds to ex- 
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plain the righteousness of Goq. 
by which we are to understand te 
congruity of God’s method of justify. 
ing the sinner with the sanctity of his 
moral government. The righteous. 
ness of Jehovah would not haye ap. 
peared in absolving the transegressop 
of his laws by an act of SOvereign 
mercy ; because the righteousness 
ofan action is ascertained by its com. 
parison with some fixed and certain 
standard. Itis plain, therefore, tha 
the sinner’s acquittal could never 
have established the righteousness of 
the Judge, considered as the result 
of a comparison instituted between 
the deed and the law. Butif due 
satisfaction be made to the violated 
law, then indeed the offender may go 
free, and the righteousness of the 
Judge be fully asserted. Such is the 
scheme which God, in the plenitude 
of his grace and wisdom, hath devised 
for the justification of fallen man, 
He hath sent his own Son, in the like. 
ness of sinful flesh, to make atone 
ment for the sin of the world, and to 
maghify the law by his obedience; 
and thus he hath made the parconand 
acceptance of the criminal, though 
primarily derived from the fountain 
of his own inexhaustible con: passion, 
to flow according to the exactest line 
of an inflexible justice. The justii- 
cation of a sinner is thus shewn to 
result from the propitiatory work of 
the Redeemer, to the exclusion of 
any director collateral efficacy in the 
sinner’s own doings. Condemnation 
is declared to be an act of justice ; but 
justification is uniformly represented 
as a free gift, yet so bestowed as (0 
establish the righteousness of God 
through JesusChrist our Lord. Such 
is the scriptural doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith; of a righteousnessthat 
is imputed to the believer, of mere 
grace, and without respect to his 
legal rectitude. And to this doc 
trine the Apostle was fully aware 
that objections had been, or would 
be, started, on the grovnd of it 
hurtful aspect on virtuous practice 
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St, Paul’s manner of answering this 
gbiection 1s remarkable. He dves not 
deny the charge that jusufication by 
faith, simply considered, might be 
productive of these bad consequences. 
He does not pretend that faith pos- 
sesses a justifying virtue on the 
sround of its connexion with good 
works; but he shews that the just- 
fed sinner is brought into a new 
state, Which is incompatible with a 
course of wickedness. Faith has a 
justifying power, because it appre- 
hends Christ: but Christ, so appre- 
hended, becomes the immediate and 
infallible spring of hcliness. The 
error of legaiists hinges on the former 
part of this proposi'ion; that of An- 
tinomians on the latter. The legalist 
has learnt that faith without works is 
dead; and therefore he ascribes to 
works a co-operating efficacy with 
faith in our justification. The Anti- 
nomian has fuily imbibed the scrip- 
tural tenet of justification by faith in 
Jesus Christ, without the works of 
the law ; and thence he proceeds to 
the unscriptural assumption, that a 
jusufied state may consist with 4 life 
ofunholiness. In these, as in most 
other instances, men have fallen into 
dangerous errors, not by setting out 
with erroneous principles, but by 
misconceiving the extent and appli- 
cation of principles which in them. 
selves are incontesuble. The object 
to which Mr. Fraser directed his 
powerful mind was, the vindication of 
both these principles to their proper 
rank and office, by developing the 
reasoning'’s with which the most learn- 
ed of the Apostles overthrew the 
lezal or the antinomian cavils that 
Were urged, in his day, against the 
doctrine of grace. They are the 
same cavils which we hear on the 
present day. and are susceptible of 
little amplification in substance, or 
variety in form. 

We proceed to consider Mr. Fra. 
ser’s idea of what is implied in being 
under grace. He remarks :. 
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“ Sinners, being justified through faith 
in Jesus Christ, even through faith in his 
blood, (Rom. tii. 24, 25.) and sanctified by 
being born of the Spirit, (Jobo i. 5% 
2 Thess ii. 13.) they pass from death to 
life; from being under wrath, and the 
cursé of the law, to be under grace, (Rom. 
v.1,2) And so sin shall not have do- 


minion over them, according to chapter 
vi. 14.” 


In this very short paragraph we 
discern the marrow of Mr. Fraser’s 
scheme; and we have no scruple in 
expressing our conviction, that itex- 
hibits the doctrine so elaborately ar- 
cued by the Apostle of the uncircum- 
cision. By examining it in detail. we 
shall learn what is revealed of the or- 
der and method which Infinite Wis- 
dom has ordained to itself in accom- 
plishing the work of man’s salvation. 

The first point is, that all are sin- 
ners, needing justification, upon 
which we have already offered a few 
general remarks. But we must now 
advert, more particularly, to the 
Apostle’s view of the sinner’s state, 
before the grace of justification is 
conferred. In order to justification, a 
man must first be arraigned as a trans. 
gressor of some law. Accusation and 
justification are correlative terms. 
And to make it impossible for justifi- 
cation to be conferred on the ground 
of the accused party’s innocency, his 
guilt must be evinced. This is ac- 
cordingly done by the Apostle. He 
proves that all are sinners, and de- 
duces the unanswerable conclusion, 
that by the deeds of the law no flesh 
living can be justified. Nor is this 
all: for Adam, by consenting to the 
act of sin, virtually did homage to 
the father of sin, and chose him fora 
master. The kingdom or authority 
of God in the heart of Adam had 
been maintained by the power of the 
Spirit, and by the operation of his 
grace on the reason and will. But 
sin employs the flesh ; in other words, 
those evil affections and lusts which 
are excited and gratified by the tem. 
perament and organs of the body; to 
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be the instrument and victim of its 
despotism ;—and the reason and will, 
obscured and perverted by these 
fleshly justs, and combining with 
them, make up that corrupt mass 
which constitutes the old man, some- 
times called the body of sin. The 
Apostle contemplating the posterity 
of Adam, all of whom are either 
seminally or actually corrupt, with 
this double respect to the law of God 
which they had broken, and to tne 
law of sin which they obeyed, pro- 
nounces them all dead, both by a legal 
sentence and by the weakness of the 
flesh; the one making punishment 
unavoidable, and the other making 
righieousness unattainable. The re- 
covery of mankind from this state is 
the blessed effect of Christ’s propiti- 
ation. By the satisfaction which he 
made to the violated law,and by the so- 
vereign power of his heavenly Spirit, 
he makes all the children of God free 
from sin: he rescues them from the 
punishment due to their criminality ; 
and repairs, by a gradual process in- 
deed, but through the agency of an 


efficacious principle of holiness, that 
obliquity of our nature, which ren- 
ders all the actions of an unregene- 


rate man displeasing to God. Now 
he, who from being dead in trespass- 
es and sins is thus made alive to 
God, becomes thenceforth dead unto 
sin. He was dead unto God, insin; 
but is now become dead unto sin, in 
Jesus Christ. This death untosin 1s 
not, then, the gradual mortification 
of sin in believers, who, In the sense 
of continually resisting and crucifying 
their lusts, may be said to die datiy. 
It denotes the blessedness of all true 
converts, In being emancipated from 
the yoke of their old master, sin, 
who henceforth exercises over them 
no rightful authority. The perse- 
vering Christian may fall into many 
faults, yet he is not thereby brought 
again into bondage. 

It may not be superfluous to re- 
mark, that, taking Mr, Fraser’s in- 


ert : 
on Sanctification, {May, 
terpretation to be correct, the Anos. 
tle’s doctrine of zrace is dlametrical| 
opposed to Antinomianism, For hig 
assertion, that Christians are not 
under the law but under grace, ap. 
plies to true believers only, nominal 
Christians being etill under the law. 
and this enlargement from the lay 
is so far from meaning a license tg 
sin wiih impunity, that it implies, o 
the contrary, a triumphant release 
from the power of sin, and a free and 
full surrender of ourselves to the 
power of holiness, Itis a translation 
from the ministration of a dead and 
deadly letter to the dispensation of 
the spirit of life ; which, in the words 
of an eloquent writer, * is able to 
destroy the power of sin and to intro- 
duce such a spiriiual and heavenly 
frame of soul into men, as whereby 
they might be enabled to express a 
cheerlul compliance with the law of 
God, and demonstrate a true heaven 
ly conversation and God-like life in 
this world ” ‘To be under grace, we 
observe, does not- mean to be out. 
wardly a member of Chrisv’s church, 
but to be an actual member of his 
body by ihe consubstantating virtue 
of tie Spirit. 

Aud, hence, they who could not 
perform the law, when under the 
law, because devoid of a principle of 
holiness, are enabled, by coming un. 
der the ministration of the Gospel, 
to bear the fruits of the Spirit in all 
goodness and righteousness and truth. 
lt beng under grace expresses a style 
of intimace communion with a Ville 
fying Spirit, if it imply a redemption 
from the thraldom of sin and an a- 
herence to the service of Gud, then 
it follows, most plainly and conclu- 
sively, that for any one, who persists 
in sin, to pretend or hope thot he 1s 
nevertheless under the |-w of the 
spirit of life in Christ Jesus, that law 
which emancipates from the law af 
sin and death, is an absurdity anc 
miserable delusion. This it is; a 
cording to Mr. Fraser’s view of 5! 
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paul’s doctrine, to be under grace. 
He estavlishes, ln the fuliest Manner 
the value of Chrisi’s atonement and 
the merit of his righteousness, the 
necesstiy of a Divine Power to Change 
the suwer’s heart, and the impussl- 
pity of living in sin after having 
been brought under grace. We 
snail cite One OF LWO passages to Lh1s 


poiut. 


« When men by their guiltiness were 
under the curse of God’s law, this withheld 
fiom them these blessings and favourable 
influences of Heaven, by which their souls, 
bemg made good soil, might become fruit. 
ful boliness and good works. As the 
exth, when the curse seized it, was to 
produce naturally thorns and thistles; 80 
the bearts of persons under the law and its 
eurse, do produce no fruit truly good and 
acceptable. Men being in the flesh, in an 
unjusufied state, and sin having the do- 
mon over them, Satan hath ruled in 
them; and by means of sin, avd the lusts 
thereot, he hath wrought effectually in 
them, Bui it will not be 80 with them who 
are under yrace, in a state of favour with 
Gud. These enemies may infest, but 
shall not have the dominien over them.— 
The virtue of Christ’s death having reach- 
a] them in their being born of God and in 
their gratuitous justification ; sin is con- 
demned to luse its rulein them; the prince 
of tus world is judged and cast out. If it 
is comfortable in relation to our outward 
enemies, it is especially so with respect to 
sur invisible and spiritual enemies,as Rom. 
vi. 31 f God be fer us, who can be 
against us ? 


“ Christians being justified by faith, and 
under grace; this, as hath been hinted 
above, opens to them the treasures of hea- 
venly blessings. The God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, (now become their 
God and Father through him,) blessing 
them (as Eph. i. 3.) with all spiritual bless- 
ings in heavenly places in Christ. This 
must have much sanctifying effect. Par- 
lcularly and especially having been born 
of the Spirit, justified and brought into a 
State of grace, God giveth them his Spirit 
lo dwell in them, chap. viii. 9. and they are 


. sealed by the Spirit unto the day of re- 


“emption. Formerly Satan wrought in 
*m, by means of the blindness ane errors 
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of their mind; and by means of the various 
Justs that prevailed in their renewed hearts. 
But now the strong man is despviled of 
his armour, the curse of thelaw, and sin do- 
minant in them ; and he hath not the advan- 
tage over them that he hath formerly had, 
Being renewed in the spirits of their minds, 
and having the Holy Spirit dwelling ia 
them, lie doth direct and rule their renewed 
faculues for the advancement of their sanc- 
tification. His more special reproofs and 
consolations, his humbling and quickening 
influences, he measures variously to them, 
with infinite wisdom, in the manner most 
proper for further subduing sin, and pro- 
moting holiness, Dwelling in them, and 
being in them as a well of water springing 
up into everlasting life ; he will be m them 
av effectual principle of spiritual and hea- 
venly Gesires and pursuits, and a rue 
source of holiness; a principle effectually 
directing and disposing them to walk after 
the Spirit.” 


“A person, thinking that himself hath 
been made free from the dominion of sin, 
may imagine himself to be acting with 
liberty in serving sin inthis andthe other, 
and in very many instances. But the reuli- 
ty of the case 1s, that by thus listing him- 
self to sin and its service, he doth prove 
himself to be indeed the servant of sin, and 
its slave. Now,to a Christian, who hath 
been made sensible of the misery of such a 
slavery, and of the valuable privilege and 
advantage of being made free from that 
slavery; the thought of coming in any 
sort or degree into it again, and shewing 
so by his practice, should be so fright- 
some and shocking, as to awaken him to 
earnest carefulness to keep himself at the 
utmost distance from it. This I take to 
be the import of the argument, as it re- 
spects the subject of the exhortation in 
ver, 12, 13. 


“© T said, that the Apostle manages this 
argument so as, at the same time, to sug- 
gest a sufficient and very proper answer to 
the objection in ver. 15. He had said 
(ver. 14), that sin would not have dominion 
over the believers, they not being under 
the law, but under grace Ay, then, says 


the supposed adversary, if so, the stroke of 
the law cannot reach us, we not being 
under it; and grace will protect us and 
keep us safe: therefore we may, without 
any apprehension, take full liberty in sin- 
ning. But by no means; such an abuse 
of grace is horrible, and the reasoning fs 
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vain. By taking such liberty to sin, a man 
will prove that he is truly its servant and 
slave, and so demonstrate that he is not 
under grace, but indeed under the law, 
whose curse and judgment will yet reach 
him with fearful ettect.” 


“ The remedy, with respect both to the 
sinner’s guilt and his depravity, is, to be 
made free from the law and its curse. 
Whilst he is in this condition, as he is 
under wrath, so sin hath dominion in him. 
He is at once delivered from the Divine 
wrath, from the dominion of sin in his 
heart and nature, and made capable of holy 
practice, by being justified through faith, 
and brought under grace, Rom. v. 1, 2. 
with chap. vi. 14. Sinners coming into 
union with Jesus Christ by faith, they 
(Rom. vii. 4.) become dead to the law (free 
from its curse and bondage) by the body of 
Christ, that they should be married to 
another, even to him who is raised from 
the dead, that they should bring forth fruit 
unto God. This is the doctrine of the 
Scripture, and the way which it marks out 
to sinful men, in which alone they can come 
toacapacity of bringing forth fruit in a 
practice truly holy, and acceptable to God 
through Jesus Christ.” 


Some considerations have present- 
ed themselves to our minds, resulung 
from Mr. Fraser’s statements, which 
we deem it Incumbent on us to en- 
force at this juncture, when the re- 
ligious world is distracted by mis- 
chievous schisms, engendered, we 
apprehend, by momentous errors of 
doctrine. Our first remark is, that 
in order to constitute the character 
of a person who is under grace, there 
exists a necessity for intrinsic holl- 
ness, as well as for the righteousness 
of Christ, which is the ground of our 
justification, or of our acceptance into 
the covenant of grace. By a strange 
obliquity of intellect, some pious per- 
sons have imagined, that most glory 
accrues to the Saviour, from ascrib- 
ing all our meetness for heaven to 
his justifying blood and righteous- 
ness, and not at all tothe holy nature 
imparted by the Spirit of sanctifica- 
tion. They overlook entirely the 
object of Christ’s mediation, which 
was, to bring God and man together, 
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and which cannot be accomplished 
without the agency of his Spirit, as 
well as the vaiue of his blood. His 
blood of redemption reconciles God 
to us, but it still leaves the enmity of 
the human heart untouched. Tj, 
however, is removed by tie Spirit of 
sanctification, and thus man is recon. 
ciled to God. Till the enmity on 
both sides is done away, no union can 
be effected. But heaven consists jp 
the assimilating union of God with 
man, and is therefore a state Ulterly 
unattainable without real personal ho. 
liness in us. The question has often 
been sturted, How is Christ made 
unto us sanctification? Is his holiness 
reckoued to our account in the same 
manner with his righteousness? We 
must examine this question, by fist 
marking the distinction — between 
Christ’s inherent righteousness and 
his legal righteousness. — By the for. 
mer we mean his real, essential, inf. 
nite hoiiness : by the latter, a perlect 
conformity between that holiness, as 
it expresses itself in holy actions, 
and tue covenant made with God, 
It is this legal conformity which 
gives u jusiifying power to the actual 
righteousness of Christ ; which con 
formity is a term of relation, and is 
not a real subsistence that admits 
of being transferred. No part of 
Christ’s righteousness is in a propet 
sense imputed to man; but the ex- 
pression does not violate the rulesoi 
rhetoric, when employed to signilf 
that the benefits of his righteous 
ness are really made ours, by te 
versing the circumstances in which 
we bad been hitherto placed. The 
righteousness of Christ is reckoned 
to us to be the meritorious caus 
of our admission into favour with 
God. It alters the present relation 
in which we stand towards him # 
alienated by a curse, and prop 
tiates towards us his fatherly lor 
ing kindness. Now all this 1s! 
transaction carried on solely be 
tween the Father and his Son, a 
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r qvolving no formal oenene in a” 
thid party, Man. Accordingly, the 
ag - nreousness of Christ is no further 
. neni upon man than in the sense of 
ad 4 causing, by its justifying power, a 
« ” change in his external relations 
“ a God. Against the condemna- 
. ” of the law, the sinner prefers 
n- hye justification merited for him by 
“ te piessed Saviour. It is not, pro- 
ee erly speaking, the holiness of Christ 
i waich obiains the justification of be- 
™ lieving penitents ; but the contformi- 
rly ty, wiih God’s perfect law aud the 
svediviorial covenant, of those acts 
” which tis boly mature and benevo- 
ide lent regard for sinners prompted 
oo him toperform. And this holy con- 
“y ormity had a mighty value in the 
We sight of God, which value is reckon- 
re ed to the account of penitent be. 
- jievers, and purchases their pardon. 
“ [It has been questioned whether 
ws justification include more in its sub- 
: ' jautial meaning than pardon. And, 
api n this point, the controvertists of 
sep Mr.Baxter’s days sometimes encoun- 
a ered with an acrimonious vehe- 
“ye mence which Christian charity ought 
tnt o have controlled and mitigated. 
soe he judicious Mr. Howe has ob- 
re erved, that “justification so little 
slat lifers from pardon, that the same 
ad ctis pardon, being done by God, as 
copet Sovereign Ruler, acting above law, 
et iz, the law of works; and justifica- 
al on being done by him, as sustaining 
gril he person of a Judge, according to 
sell aw, viz. the law of grace.” 
y tee 'o this we may add, that, although 
which ustification may denote pardon sim- 
The We when the sinner alone, to whom 
koned is vouchsafed, is contemplated, yet 
cause ae denotes more than pardon when 
with MER bcc’ ts had to the satisfaction made 
sation y Christ, | To be justified is, to be 
mn 3s Me titted in a court of judicature. 
prop ustify 18 a word of complex signifi- 
y lor pallon, and does not import simply to 
5 ist ardon, but to absolve on one or 
y be: Mt Of these grounds ; either, that 
; ant © imputation of guilt has been dis- 


roved, or, that a competent satisfac- 
on has been made to the condemn- 
' Christ. Obsery. No. 173. 
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ing law. A man convicted of the 
crimes laid to his charge, and dismis- 
sed, without any punishment, or 
compensation otherwise made, by 
the clemency of the sovereign judge, 
is correctly said to have been par- 
doned, but not to have been justified. 
But the sinner is not thus discharged 
by Almighty God. The law that 
would have condemned him, without 
accepting any atonement, is indeed 
superseded by the paramount autho- 
rity of the Judge; but a stipulated 
price is put into his hand, by which 
his absolution may be legally pro- 
cured. The blood of the Mediator 
is that satisfaction which God en- 
gages to accept; and Christ is le- 
gally entitled, by the terms of the 
Mediatorial Covenant, to the acquit. 
tal of all penitent believers. In one 
word, the sinner is never esteemed 
innocent by the Judge, in any proper 
or personal sense; but he is held to 
be judicially absolved, and no longer 
obnoxious to the penalties of the law, 
on the ground of Christ’s meritorious 
atonemenut.—It has been asked, whe- 
ther pardon, or remission of sin, 
include any thing beyond a right to 
impunity. Here we would observe 
that no grammatical or philosophical 
‘esearches into the force of such 
words, and the nature of such acts, 
as remission and justification, appear 
tous to be of any value compared 
with the explanations afforded in the 
Oracles of Truth. Weare not to 
examine curiously the meaning of 
the terms, and thence to decide upon: 
the measure by which the Supreme 
Being dispenses his mercies; but 
we are to ascertain, from a careful 
perusal of the inspired records, what- 
ever enters into the covenant which 
God has established with mankind, 
and thus to arrive at the full com- 
prehension of the terms employed by 
the holy penmen, Proceeding upon 
this incontestible maxim of theologi- 
cal crilicism, we have little hesita- 
tion in affirming, that forgiveness, 
remission of sin, justification, &c. 
denote, in the Scriptures, the com- 
2S 
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plete restoration of fallen man, not 
indeed to precisely the same condi- 
tion in which he stood when innocent, 
yet to a condition perhaps better 
suited to his present fallen nature 
with a view tothe attainment of eter- 
nal blessedness. The sentence of 
death pronounced upon Adam in- 
cluded the forfeiture of all spiritual 
privileges ; and these spiritual privi- 
leges are restored in Jesus Christ. 
Adam by his transgression {eli from 
grace; which grace was restored to 
us, his posterity, by the second Adam, 
in whom we are begotten again. If 
the sentence of pardon included no 
more than a remission of past sins 
gnda re-opening of the gates of hea- 
ven, such an absolution would not 
countervail the penalty, and would be 
wholly inadequate to our wants and 
miseries. It might, thenceforth, be 
free to man to resume the path of 
righteousness; but his debilitated 
powers would be found utterly insuf- 
ficient. But we are justified, in or- 


der to receive the adoption of chil- 
dren; which adoption can only be 


conferred, by a holy God, on such as 
are informed and actuated with child- 
like dispositions—on those who are 
verily and indeed his children, his 
spiritual offspring. Holiness is a 
step of absolute necessity in the mo- 
ral progression of human creatures 
from misery to glory: it is the ele- 
ment of heaven, and therefore the 
production of it cannot be excluded 
from the effects of justification. —We 
are not confounding, as the Romish 
Church has done, justification with 
regeneration. Justification comprises 
the communication of the Spirit to 
man; and the Spirit, received into 
our hearts, accomplishes our sancti- 
fication. We again ciie Mr. Howe, 
who writes; * Remission of sin, 
therefore, as it signifies giving a 
right to future impunity, signifies 
giving a right to the participation of 
the Spirit; the withholding whereof 
was the principal punishment to be 
taken off. And as it signifies the 
actual taking off ef that punishment, 
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it must denote the actual commu; 
cation ofthe Spirmt. Therefore UDO 
that faith, which is our entrance 8 
the Gospel covenant, the cy; 
which withheld the Spiritvis re * 

: ’ Moved 
and so we receive the promise o} the 
Spirit (or the promised Spirit) by 
faith.” 

We have applied the terms Re. 
generation and Sanctification indiffe, 
rently, though they admit of discri 
mination. Regeneration may be des. 
cribed as the radical change Wrought 
by the Holy Ghost on the system of 
faculties and affections which make 
up the human soul. It is the rootof 
ali graces, or rather that diffusive 
principie which imparts a new qual. 
ty to allthe soul’s essential acts, All 
the graces of the new creature issye 
from one incorruptible seed; byt 
they are modified according to the 
objects in which they terminate. 
Thus the principle of grace is 
riously elicited in the several acts of 
love, joy, faith, hope, patience, meek 
ness, &c. Regeneration, to use the 
language of logicians, may be tem 
ed the constitutive act, sanctification 
the subjective effect, of the Hol 
Ghost on the souls of sinners. He 
begets them again ; and being thu 
begotten, they are habitually holy. 
Nor is there any circle in that argu 
ment, by which faith is said tobe 
produced by sanctification, and to 
produce holiness. For faith is itsel 
one of those graces which flow from 
the sanctification infused by the Spi 
rit, and is also the parent of al 
other graces, of all those acts, exter 
nal and internal, which are truly holy; 
as the trunk of a tree bears all tb 
branches, but is itself sustained 
the root. ‘To this purpose Mr. Fr 
ser, p. 390— 


“ ¥t will tend to elucidate this matt 
that we distinguish between the babi 
or physical principle of sanctificatio! 
and the practice of holiness. As to t 
first of these, it is plain from the : 
formerly cited, (John i. 12, 13, am 
John v. 1.) that being horn of Gud | 
previous to a man’s truly believing 
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Jesus Christ. Yea, we may be satisfied 


NUN. : 3 

“ bout ity by considering the nature of 
Upoy Aine’. If faith is not properly or merely 
= Ito vact of the Holy Spirit, but an act of the 
Urse, aan soul; it cannot be produced without 


Oved 3 principle in the soul, that shall be an ade- 


se of un act. A grac 
Of the quate cause of such an act. A gracious 
it ot ag faith is, Cannot be without a gracious 
W av .s ~ ‘ 


s Re. «fp is, at the same time, to be observed, 
diffe. that waen, for the relief of a burdened and 
liserj jgiressed soul, the word of faith enters into 


‘he mind, With the influence of the Spirit 


€ cles. 

_ of {ah, whose power renews the heart ; 
ought the first thing that must fuilow in such a 
em of soul, by means of the light which the Holy 
make Spirit introduces into it by the word of 
00t of Cod, is that faith in Jesus Christ, and in 
Tusive his bled, by which the sinner is justified, 

; under grace,” 
quuli. ME and socomes under g 
re All Mr. Fraser is not one of those who 
Issue 


imagive that regeneration impeiled 
the production of a new set of powers, 
which either superseded the older 
faculies or were appended to them. 
It is the monstrous dogma of certain 
modern theologians, and nearly alli- 
el to some heathen superstitions, 
that the new man is a positive being, 
coexistent with the old man, who is 
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Holy ie ° distinct being in the same identical 
He person; the soul being a sort of im- 
» thus material theatre, in which these im- 
> holy. placable combatants carry on their 


warfare. The irrationality of this 


, argue 
tobe (ocirine is too palpable to deserve 
and (off ‘he exposure of elaborate criticism. 


; itself fE !the new man suppose anew system 
y fromm O! intellectual facultics, then a- new 
¢ Spm soul is supposed, and how one soul 


of all 
exter 
y holy; 
all th 
ned DI 
ir, Fra 


can be a meet subject for heavenly 
blessedness, and another soul the 
proper object of eternal punishment, 
inthe same identical person, it re- 
mains for these subtile metaphysi- 
clans toexplain. We assert, without 
ear of contradiction, that, according 
totheir hypothesis. two souls are re- 
matt Quisite to constitute the person of 
‘. Me one believer. For the new man wills 
o* iq act that is pleasing to God, and 
he csi “2¢ Old man wills that which is direct- 
3. ani MME 'Y opposite. Now two contradictory 
Gd MMB Acts of volition cannot proceed, 
vs "B® '2ultaneously, from one essence ; 
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and if there be two essential powers 
precisely similar, they must inhere 
in two different subjects. But the 
philosophy of this system would be 
unworthy of notice, were it not most 
objectionable in point of moraiity. 
For, according to this system, the 
new creature may grow and thrive, 
while the old man advances paralle! 
in stature and strength, And as the 
believer is supposed to have no 
further concern with this oid Adam, 
who will, in due time, be annihilated, 
he may look with unconcern on the 
rampant growth of evil tempers and 
habits, provided some fruits of grace 
occasionally issue from the opposite 
quarter. Absurd and contradictory 
as this statement is, It may persuade, 
and, we believe, has persuaded many, 
who have no time or talent for de- 
tecting its absurdity and contradic- 
tion, to sit easily under the dominion 
of passions which are condemned by 
that perfect ‘law which converteth 
the soul. 


One source of error appears to be 
a notion, very popular with certain 
pretenders to theological science, 
that the grace, by which a sinner is 
effectually converted, differs in kind 
from that grace by which the unre- 
generate are restrained and regulated 
in their outward deportment, and are 
actuated, to a certain extent, with 
wholesome principles. The grace, 
say these persons, which impelled 
Jacob to bless both the sons of 
Joseph, and to worship, leaning upon 
the top of his staff, differed absolute- 
ly in kind from that which subdued 
the revengeful temper of Esau, and 
inspired him with fraternal tender- 
ness. But to us it appears that the 
grace of God must be ever essentially 
the same, differing only as to its ef- 
fect on different subjects. With 
some it terminates in outward hu- 
miliation, as with Ahab; some it 
brings near to the kingdom of heaven, 
as the young man in the Gospel; and 
others it trasforms into new crea- 
tures. It was the same Spirit of God 
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which forsook rebellious Saul, and 
rested upon faithful David. And 
hence we conclude, that nothing can 
be more erroneous, and, perhaps, 
fraught with more evilto the church, 
than the rash assertion that “ one 
spark of grace can never be lost.” 
Evenif we should be tully persuaded 
that where regeneration has actually 
taken place the divine life is never 
wholly lost, we should still believe, 
on the authority of Scripture, that 
the Spirit of God operates by his 
grace on the hearts of many who 
never become new creatures. 

It would appear an unaccountable 
error, in those who revere the asser- 
tions of Scripture, to employ such 
language as we have just been repro- 
bating, in the view of such explicit 
texts as, “Quench not the Spirit,” 
“Ye are fallen from grace,” &c. To 
pretend, indeed, that no operations 
of grace can be exercised upon the 
soul by the Holy Spirit, without ter- 
minating in a blissful consummation, 
were to wander as far from the max- 
ims of sound sense as from the au- 
thority of Scripture,and to reject the 
weight of undeniable testimony and 
the evidence of lamentable facts. 

But while we think it our duty to 
say thus much, we are far from 
wishing to involve ourselves or our 
readers in a discussion of the ques- 
tion whether those who are actuaily 
made partakers of the blessing of re- 
generation and justification may final- 
ly fallaway. Whatever be the fate 
of that question, this at least we may 
confidently affirm, that he only that 
endureth to the end shall be saved, 
and that without holiness—holiness 
of heart and life—no man shall see 
the Lord. 

Mr. Fraser, in entering upon the 
exposition of the 7th chapter, main- 
tains, that when the Apostle saith, 
verse 4, “ Ye are become dead tothe 
law ;” and verse 6, * Ye are delivered 
from the law ;” he does not mean it 
of the Jews being made free from 
the obligation of “ the Mosaic cere- 
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monial law, or of its precepts and 
instituuons.” What is the reaj pur 
port of these phrases he alterwards 
inquires ; but he asserts in bis luitro. 
ducuion, with great probability of 
truth on his side, that St. Paul was 
very far trom blaming the Jews {o, 
continuing a strict attention to the 
Mosaic ritual, to which the Apostle 
himself was scrupulously submissive, 
He labou's. indeed, to convince tuem, 
that justification and final Salvation 
are not attainable by any legal ob. 
servances ; but he fully warrants 
those who are of the circumcision jp 
adhering for a time to the service of 
the temple. Nevertheless he treats 
with no such indulgence those gen. 
tile converts who, being calied out of 
heathenism into the lighi of Curis. 
tianity, voluntarily took upon then. 


selves the yoke of Judaism. There 


was great danver lest those persons, 
as the declension of the Galauans iuliy 
testifies, should contemplate with 
undue complacency their gratuitous 
worship, and depreciate the virtue of 
Christ’s atonement, in their super 


stitlous attachment to the rites of 
the circumcision. But when the 
Apostle represents the believer as 
dead to the law and married to Christ, 
he undoubtedly is not contemplating 
any law peculiar to the Mosaic dis 
pensation, but that universal law u- 
der which every child of Adam 1s 
born, whether Jew or Gentile, cit- 
cumcision or uncircumcision, bats 
barian, Scythian, bond or free. 

Mr. Fraser considers, at grea 
length, the meaning of this pas 
sage, Rom. vii. 4. “ Wherefore, my 
brethren, ye also are become deal 
to the law by the body of Christ; 
that ye should be married to another, 
even to him who is raised from the 
dead, that we should bring forth frutt 
unto God ;” and we shall transcribe 
the summary of his ingenious inter 
pretation. 


** So accordingly it hath happened to you, 
my brethren, as to your condition and state 
¥ou have indeed been married to the lav 
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py the first covenant ; according to which 
that husband, in consequence of your duti- 
fylobedience to his will, was to protect you, 
and to secure your standing before God ; 
and to make you fruitful in all holiness, and 
happy for ever. At the same time, from 
the sentiments that were naturaily mm your 
minds, and the principles that naturally pre- 
vailed in your hearts, your desire was to 
that husband: your dependence was on him 
for justification and protection, and for 
fyittulness ; and this when, for your undu- 
tifulness and disobedience to him, you had 
the most fearful things to expect trom him; 
when, through the weakness yourselves had 
incurred, ye were become incapable of fruit- 
fulness by his instructions or authority. But, 
now, there is a happy change in your con- 
dition. You are made free from that mar- 
riage-covenant, and from your relation tothe 
lawasahusband. The law itself (Gal. ii.19.) 
hath had its subservience in bringing this 
about on your part, by convincing you of 
the sad things you had to expect from it, 
and that as a husband it could not help your 
wretched state; so that you were deter- 
mined to betake you to the better hupe 
which the Gospel set before you, even 
Christ crucified ; and by the crucifixion of 
the body of Christ itis, that, the demands 
ofthe law being satisfied, he hath acquired 
you to himself. Sothat by your fellowship 
with him in his death, having died with 
lim, you became dead to the law; so far 
as concerns marriage therewith, and its con- 
sequences ; and you having risen together 
with Christ, are married to him; and 
through faith your desire is towards him, 
your dependence is on him, as your most 
loving husband ; who by his resurrection 
from the dead, and its glorious consequen- 
ces, is capable, as to secure your favour- 
able standing before God, so to dispose and 
enable you to bring forth fruit unto holiness 
and righteousness, in the service of God 
and to his glory ; and to make you eternally 
happy with himself. These ends and pur- 
poses, when once you become sinners, 
could not be attained by your marriage 
with the law.” 


The author of this treatise com- 


| Ments upon the reasoning, by which 


Some learned and ingenious writers 
have endeavoured to shew, that the 
only laws, by which mankind have 
been made obnoxious to the penalty 
of death, were the law imposed upon 
Adam, the law of Moses, and the 
law of Jesus Christ. According to 
this hypothesis, no guilt could be 
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contracted, at least no mortal guilt, 
except by Adam individually, and 
after a long lapse of years by the 
small portion of mankind to whom 
Moses wasdeleyated for a legislator, 
until these latter times, in which the 
cords of the Divine jurisdiction 
have been stretched, to comprebend 
the nations to whom the glad udings 
of salvation have been announced. 
The punishment of death is suppos- 
ed, by Mr. Locke and others, to tall 
on the heathen nations, enurely on 
the ground of their progennor’s 
breach of the covenant, and not as the 
award of any personal miscdemean- 
ours of the sufferers themselves. 
The opinion of these gentlemen may 
be shortly given, in Mr. Fraser’s 
words: “ That as no man is obnox- 
jous to, or can incur, death or pun- 
ishment but by a positive law ex- 
pressly determining that punish- 
ment, sO ho man or nation, since the 
fall of Adam, hath been under such 
alaw adjudging them to death for 
their personal sins, until the law 
given by Moses, under which the 
Jews alone were.’”? Among other 
satisfactory citations of Scripture, 
broughtto repel this heterodox opin- 
ion, and to prove that the Gentiles, 
who were not under the Mosaic dis- 
pensation, were nevertheless under 
the penal sanction and curse of the 
law of innocence, Mr, Fraser brings 
forward Rom. ii. 8,9: ‘* Indignation 
and wrath, tribulation and anguish 
upon every soul, &c.”” On this sub- 
ject he offers the following re- 
mark i— 


“‘ lf it be objected or asked, when or 
how was the promulgation of this law, with 
penal sanction of death, made to men uni- 
versally ; for it cannot be held to be law 
that is not made known to those concerned, 
and promulgated ? I answer, The sanction 
assigning death for transgression was pro- 
mulgated to mankind when God said to 
Adam concerning the forbidden fruit, ‘In 
the day thou eatest, thou shalt die :’ which 
did sufficiently intimate, that the punish- 
ment of all and every transgression of the 
law of God was to bedeath. Since that time, 
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besides the Divine Revelation, of which 
the Cinurch had ever the advantage from 
the beginning, the sanction of the law ap- 
pears to have been universally made known 
by the light and impression of it in the 
minds of men, of the Genules, even of the 
worst sorts of them; a8 we have seen in 
Rom. i. 32. if they had their bioody sacri- 
fices, there hath been observed by the 
learned, in their wriuings and in history, 
what shews that they considered the vic- 
tims as substitated in their stead, to save 
them trom the death and destruction they 
were obnoxious to for their sins.” Id. p. 
159, 


We are of opinion that Mr. Fraser 
has been less happy in this part of 
his undertaking, than in any other. 
Not that we hesitate to yiecid an en- 
tire assent to the truth of the position 
itself, that men are justly obnoxious 
to everlasting punishment, under the 
dispensation of natural religion, but 
because we think little can be added, 
upon this subject, to the simple as- 
sertions of Scripture. ‘The error of 
Mr. Locke appears to have been, his 
notion that the gentile world was in- 
volved inthe curse of death, only by 
the imputation of Adam’s sin; that 
is, through forfeiture of the privilege 
of life incurred by their federal head. 
Tothis Mr. Fraser, instead of labour- 
ing to shew that conscience, as God’s 
vicegerent, denounces death against 
all actual’ transgressors even of the 
unwritten law, might have replied, 
by urging the punishable nature of 
original, inberen: sin. It is this con- 
stitutional depravity of our nature, 
the being parts of a corrupt mass, 
which establishes, in the most satis- 
factory manner, the grounds of con- 
demnation against the heathen world, 
independent of their explicit acts of 
sin. They are born in that state of 
defilement, which would exclude 
them from the favour and fellowship 
of God, supposing Adam not to have 
been their covenant head. The law 
by which a definite punishment ts 
made to follow a particular offence 
is arbitrary, and susceptible of miti- 
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gation or repeal. But the law, b 
which a sinful nature is incapable i 
enjoying God, and therefore of if 
and happiness, is primitive, neces. 
sary, and unchangeable. 

It will not be considered by the 
lovers of sacred philology an imper. 
tinant digression, if we offer a fey 
remarks on a passage in the Epigii, 
to the Romans, upon which M; 
Fraser erects his theory, and Which 
appears to us not to have been accy. 
rately translated and explained, jj 
our criticism be just, Mr. Fraser yj 
lose no stength to his cause, although 
it will be derived to him by a differ, 
ent process. The passage to which 
we allude is Rom. v. 14. * Neyer. 
theless death reigned from Adam ty 
Moses, even over them that had not 
sinned after the similitude of Adam’s 
transgression, who is the figure of 
him who was to come.” In orderto 
examine it completely, we must 
take in the two preceding verses: 
* Wherefore as by one man sin en 
tered into the world, and death by sin, 
and so death passed upon all men, 
for that all have sinned: for u- 
til the law, sin was in the world; 
but sin is not imputed when thereis 
no law, &c.”” We object against the 
present rendering ot these verses, al 
which the second seems to contr 
dict the sense of the foregoing. In 
ver. 12. the Apostle alleges, that 
death hath passed upon all men, for 
that all have sinned; sin having pre 
vailed in the world before the law. 
But immediately afterwards he is 
made to assert, that when no law has 
been enacted, sin is not imputed, 0 
in other words, man is not treated 
a sinner. Now what is it for manlo 
be treated as a sinner, but for himt 
undergo the penalty of death, thd 
penalty having been judicially 4: 
pended to every act of sin? Accord 
ingly, if our English version be acct’ 
rate, sin is declared by the Apostle! 
be imputed and not imputed at the 
same time, and to the same pt 
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ons. “ Death (he asserts) hath 
passed upon all men, fer that all have 


sinned ;” in other words, sin hath 
reen imputed unto all ; and directly 
ypon this be adds, Sin was not ém- 
»uted before the promulgation of the 
law. a 
~ Jt may tend to lessen if not to get 
id of these difficulties, if we observe 
shat the word diéexouas does not mean 
imply £0 frass, but to fase through. 
A more significant word could hardly 
be employed to express transmission: 
and the clause, literally translated, 
would run thus: * Death hath pass- 
ed through unto all men.” Our ob- 
ject in this criticism is, to prepare 
for arriving at the conclusion, which 
we hope to substantiate, that original 
sin, innate Corruption, independent of 
offences committed against a reveal- 
ed law, is the ground upon which all 
mankind are declared to be ina state 
of condemnation. But how are the 
intricacies of the subsequent verse 
tobe resolved? Until (or before) the 
law, sin was in the world ; “ but sin is 
not imputed where there is no law.” 
We cannot acquiesce in the opinions 
of Vigerus, Krebsius, and others, 
that eyes Should be rendered into the 
unusual sense of guamdiu, as long as; 
but we retain the common sense 
usgue ad, until, And adhering to the 
received Interpretation of this word, 
we still think an excellent meaning 
is to be obtained from the whole 
passage, by attending to the force of 
the word €AaeyeJas. This word, 
which is of rare use, appears not so 
much to mean imputed, as computed, 
oraccurately defined. Sin in gene- 
ral, and the sinfulness of every parti- 
sular action will, doubtless, at the 
last day, be urged against heathen 
offenders, according to the measure 
oflight which they possessed. Ne- 
vertheless it was the business of the 
written law to discriminate the rami- 
ications of sinfulness, attaching to 
specific faults specific nenalties — 
And upon this fact, that the gentile 
World is involved in condemnation, 
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the Apostle further insists, in ver, 
14. For he calls upon his readers 
to remark, that death has reigned over 
all men, not only since the Mosaic 
dispensation began, but also in the 
long interval of ages between the 
fall of Adam and the commencement 
of that era. 

But there is yet another difficulty 
tobe removed. They, who did not 
understand that God’s command- 
ment is exceeding broad, would not 
readily comprehend how intants, and 
such as have not actually sinned, 
should yet be included in the sweep- 
ing sentence of death. And to ob- 
viate this difficulty, if we are not mis- 
taken, St. Paul brings forward the 
remarkable assertion, that even those 
who have not, actually sinned are im- 
plicated in the curse of death by 
thelr identification with Adam. For 
may not the text be fairly thus ren- 
dered: * Death hath reigned from 
Adam to Moses, even over them 
that have not actually transgressed, 
through, or* because of their simili- 
tude or conformity to the transgres- 
sion of Adam,” or to Adam the 
transgressor! Our reasons for pro- 
posing this interpretation are submit- 
ted to the judicious reader. Divines 
have been not a little puzzled to as- 
sign any tolerable meaning to the 
expression, “ the similitude of 
Adam’s transgression.” Neither 
does it appear probable, that Si. Paul 
would have employed the phrase, 
ix) tw émoimpnts to signify after the 
manner. ‘Ouotwus answers to the 
Hebrew word mos. and is not com- 
monly used to denote similitude of 
abstract forms, of actions, properties 
and accidents, but, most frequently, 
the conformity of some real being to 
an archetype. Parkhurst on Gen. i, 
96, remarks * mo is more than pbx. 
This expresses the general form or 
delineation; that, the conformity or 
resemblance of the parts both of body 
and soul, if I may be allowed the 

* For asimilar use of the preposition ¢v, 
see Phil. iii, 9. ex: ey rises. 
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expression.” In the Septuagint, 
opoiwoig is the word used in rendering 
mor See also Rom. 1. 23. Philip. 
ii. 7. James iii. 9, 

Now it is this exact conformity of 
the offspring of Adam with their pro- 
genitor, this similitude of moral na- 
ture, arising from the identification 
of all those who were in Adam, with 
their vitiated stock, which the Apos- 
tle seems to have contemplated, when 
he adopted this phraseology. And, 
being in Adam, they fell with him 
from original rectitude, and became 
subject to the law of death. So we 
find the LXX use the word oposcw 
to signify the similarity of condition, 
brought about by fellowship of per- 
SONS : o xolWwwvay umeenPave omusiady re]cs 
avt». And Isaiah employs the cor- 
responding Hebrew word, in much 
the same sense, ch. i. 9. It will 


therefore require but little allow- 
ance for the Apostle’s propensity to 
Hebraisms, to suppose. that he adopt- 
ed the phrase, cpolapa r75 magabacrews 
for the purpose of expressing the as- 
similating power of Adam’s trans- 


gression upon all his offspring, whom 
he begat in his own likeness. But 
the propriety of this version will per- 
haps, more strongly appear, by con- 
sidering the last clause of the verse, 
65 Est TUmg TE meAAoves, Which, ac- 
cording to the received version, 
seems to have a very slight connec- 
tion with the foregoing clauses. But 
the meaning and connection are ob- 
vious, if we regard the former clause 
as indicating the sin and death, de- 
rived upon all mankind through the 
first Adam, who is a type of that 
second Adam, from whom believers 
derive, in virtue of their mystical 
union with him, holiness and life. 
We have treated this subject at 
length, because we wish to make it 
perspicuous, and hope to throw some 
light upon a very important passage, 
Let the student apply this criticism to 
Rom. vi. 5, and consider whether the 
meaning of that verse will not be 
beautifully unravelled by the same 
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interpretation ; by taking the word 
omoiwue to Express the identification 
of betievers with Christ, in his death 
and resurrection. If there aDpear 
any difficulty in the figure of speech 
which makes a likeness to the trang. 
gression of Adam mean a likeness to 
Adam the transgressor, we need only 
refer toan expression exactly paral. 
lel, Rom. villi. 3. where the very 
word cusimue is used in regimen 
with two substantives, one of which 
has the force of an adjective, Our 
Lord is said to have come ey opeswud) 
cagnos apoe)iag, which is rendered « jp 
the likeness of sinful flesh.” 

Moreover, it is no slight corrobo. 
ration of our opinion, that the Ethio- 
pic paraphrastic version speaks pre. 
cisely the same language, It has 
been thus rendered into Latin: “Ve. 
runtamen dominata est mors propte. 
rea ab Adamo usque ad Mosen, tam 
in is qui peccaverunt, quam in 
lis qui non peccaverunt, per illud 
peccatum Adami; eo quod unus. 
quisque in similitudine Adami crea- 
tus est, et quia Adamus typus fuit 
illius qui venturus erat.?? Which 
may be translated: * But on this 
account it is that death hath reigned 
from Adam to Moses, as well in 
those who have not actually sinned, 
as in those who have sinned, through 
that first sin of Adam ; because eve- 
ry one is begotten in the likeness of 
Adam, aud because Adam was the 
archetype of him who should come 
after him.’’* 

Mr. Fraser proceeds to consider 
‘¢ the promise and hope of spiritual 
blessings, and of eternal life under 
the Old Testament.” He contends 


* The Ethiopic commentator appears to 
have considered the expression cu7ss 7 
psrroyres, in this place, as signifying that 
Adam was the archetype not of Christ, bu! 
of each of his posterity to the latest gene- 
ration, avOears being understood. !t 
this interpretation should be deemed cor 
rect, it willimply that the children of Ada™ 
are involved in the same _ condemnati0 
with himself, because they are born in b's 
likeness, 
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that, under the Levitical dispensation, 
jsrael was not governed merely by 
the instruments of secular power, 
and the authority of transitory laws, 
by, was acquainted with the cove- 
jant of faith, subjected to the law of 
everlasting righteousness, and incited 
io holiness by the prospect of a fu- 
ture recompense, Every one, at all 
conversant with theological contro- 
versy, Knows what multifarious eru- 
dition, acute criticism, and elaborate 
argumentation, huve been embarked 
onan adverse enterprise. We entire- 
ly coincide with our author ; and 
shall think it superfluous to do more 
than lay before the reader an extract 
from the essay in which his senti- 
ments are unfolded. After shewing 
the propriety of distinguishing be- 
tween the civil administration of the 
Hebrew commonwealth by Jehovah, 
and the moral government which he 
exercised over the Israelites in com- 
mon with other people, Mr. Fraser 
ovserves t— 


“What is expressed inthe Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures, on such views as I have 
been observing, is by no means to the put- 
pose of the doctrine of justification, nor 
doth it derogate from the hope of eternal 
life in the times of the Old Testament: if 
Moses or the prophets are signifying to 
Israel, by what means their nation may at- 
tain or recover the Divine favour, and their 
national prosperity, we are not to conceive 
it, as ifthe Holy Ghost were shewing how 
asinner is justified before God, with spi- 
ntual and eternal consequences. I believe 
anation may, according to the common 
tule and method of Divine conduct, attain 
the favour of Providence by their own 
works and good behaviour : and the favour 
of Providence may sometimes, by Divine 
Sovereignty, be bestowed, as the reward 
ofthe integrity and well-doing of single 
persons; as more commonly happened in 
the times of the Old Testament. But it 
doth not by any means follow, that a sinner 
'S Justified before God, by his own works 
#4 righteousness ; or thatit is by these that 
‘sinner is introduced into a state of grace 
and | with God. At the same time, 
i the Lord encouraged Israel to obedience, 
Christ. Observ. No. 173. 
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repentance, and reformation, by the pro- 
mises of peace, earthly prosperity, and na- 
tional happiness, they shall greatly mis- 
take, who shall think that he invited mento 
piety by no higher views, and by no better 
promises. 


‘‘ The case, in short, hath stood thus: 
Godliness bath still had the promise of the 
life that now ts, andof that which ts to come. 
Under the Gospel, the promise of the life 
that is to come is more clearly exhibited, 
and more inculcated. During the Old 
Testament, the promise of the life that now 
is did, in a greater degree, include tempo-. 
ral prosperity, and was more incuicated 
than since, They whowere carnal, followed 
after richteousness with that view, and 
generally they did not miss of their reward, 
But they whose hearts were formed to 
spiritual things; as their views entered 
farther into true holiness, they pursued that 
course with a higher aim of spiritual good 
things, and of eternal blessings ; and found 
sufficient ground for such aim and hope in 
the promises of the covenant. 


“It doth not become us to prescribe 
rules to Divine Wisdom, concerning the 
measure of light that ought to be afforded 
in the different periods of time It is said, 
2 Tim. i. 10, that Christ bath brought life 
and immortality to light through the Gospel. 
Much use hath been made of this against 
what hath been here advanced But no 
more can be justly made of these words, 
than that life and immortality is brought 
out of the obscurity of the Old Testament ; 
and is, together with the special grounds of 
the hope, set forth in a clear and full light 
by the Gospel. But this doth by no means 
import that, in the preceding state and pe- 
riod, there was no revelation, or promise, 
of life and immortality.” 


(To be continued, ) 


Afiostolical Preaching considered, in 
an Examination of St. Paul’s Efis- 
tles. London: MHatchard, 1815. 
pp. 259. price 7s. 


Ir has been so uniformly our inten- 
tion, and, we trust, our practice, as 
far as we deemed it consistent with 
the paramount Interests of Truth, to 
discourage and to avoid controversial. 
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discussions, and to awaken and cher- 
ish asupreme regard to the * weigh- 
tier matters” of the Gospel, that we 
cannot but feel favourably disposed 
towards any work which professes to 
be written in the same spirit, and to 
be directed to the same great object. 
With mere dogmatists of any party 
we entertain but litle sympathy ; but 
are ever ready to welcome as fellow- 
labourers those who, whatever may 
be their views on points of * doubt- 
ful disputation,’ appear to be cor- 
dially endeavouring to promote * re- 
pentance towar!s God, and faith to- 
wards our Lord Jesus Christ.” To 
this meritorious class, the author of 
the publication before us evidently 
belongs. Though writing upon sub- 
jects which have in every age been 
fruitful in controversy, he disclaims 
any such intention, from a conviction 
of the dangerous tendency of reli. 
gious disputes. Reverencing no 
party, except that of sincere Chris- 
tians of all descripuons, and appealing 
to no authority, except that which all 
profess to acknowledge, his desire, 
he assures his readers, bas been, to 
set before his brethren in the minis- 
try, with a view to practical utility, 
the example of the Apostles as 
preachers of the Gospel, both as to 
the doctrines upon which they insist, 
and their mode of enlorcing them. 
He adds, in the genuine spirit of 
Christianity, that though cordially 
attached to the Established Church, 
he rejoices, amidst external attacks 
and internal dissensions, in the con. 
solatory reflection of St. Paul, that 
from whatever motive, ‘* whether in 
pretence, or in truth, Christ is preach- 
ed.” Such are, briefly, the profes- 
sions of the writer ot the treatise 
which we are about to consider ; and 
though, as it will presently be seen, 
he does not content himself with 
neutral ground as to several contro- 
verted questions, the manner in which 
he states his opinions is certainly not 
such as to provoke an adversary. In. 
tleed, the spirit of moderation and 
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candour which pervades this Work 
deserves to be both commended and 
imitated. It contains no studied ig. 
play of learning; butinanage of greg 
pretension and of equal Poverty jn 
this respect, the scriptural and theo. 
logical knowledge which it genera 
exhibits, is bighiy honourable ty Its 
author; while the scholar and the 
man of taste may Every where ty 
traced, in the perspicuity and ele, 
gance of the language in which pis 
sentiments are conveyed. | must, 
however, in fairness be added, thy 
with all the praise which we are jiu 
willing to bestow on this Publication, 
we shall have occaston, In the course 
of our examination of it, to diffep 
from its respectable author,on several 
points, more or less important ; byt 
we are Satisfied that our Observations 
will be received in the spirit with 
which they will be offered, and trus 
that they may tend to promote the 
object which we have mutually ip 
view. 

The treatise before us is very pro, 
perly introduced by some considers. 
tions on the importance of the office 
of the Christian Preacher. To this 
institution, the author justly assigns 
the principal efficacy, under the in 
fluence of the Holy Spirit, in awaken 
ing the hardened sinner, or “te 
claiming the careless Christian,”~ 
Assuming the general proneness of 
mankind to rest in the * form cf godli- 
ness,” whiuie destitute: of its power, 
and asserting that it is only when 
religion is an active, energetic, and 
informing principle, that it Is real, 
vital, or evangelical, he reminds the 
preacher, that it is for him to expose 
every fallacious dependance, and to 
lead his congregation to inquilt 
into the real demands of the Gospel 
into the facts respecting the hums 
heart which it reveals, and the 
mode of salvation which it pill’ 
out; and to compare these will 
their own experience, to examillt 
and prove themselves, and to ™ 
quire of their own conscience 
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Vork reasonable answer of the hope that 
and ‘sin them.” Without such practical 
dis. and faitutul preaching, though far 
reat irom intending to imply a superiority 
y in ‘. he Importance of one part of the 
heo. service of the Chur h above the 
Pally other, the prayers may be used, and 
0 its the Scriptures read, observes the en- 
| the ligntened author, but thes€ mezans 
S be wii] not prove generally efficacious. 
ele. w{ris by an harmonious correspon- 
b his dence.” he adds, * between the two 
nust, parts of the service, by the union of 
, that the sermon with the liturgy, that 
thus true Christians, under the Divine 
lion, blessing, are formed.” ; 
DUrse Alter inferring trom this state- 
Liffey ment, that it 1s, indeed, an awful con- 
Veral sideration for a minister, that so much 
; but depends upon his faithful perform- 
iLlons ance of the Commission with which 
with he is charged, as a steward of the 
trust mysteries of God, the author antici- 
€ the pates an objection, that the effect 
liy in which he attributes to preaching sup- 
poses both a degree and an equality 
y pr. of talent which it would be absurd 
dere to expect, universally, in the mem- 
office bers of any profession. ‘To this ob- 
v this jecton he excellently replies, that 
SSIES what is commonly understood by the 
Ve IDs power of eloquence, can belong but 
“aken- tovery few; and that it is, in fact, by 
* Tee no means generally needed ;—that 
in.’ Zi zeal and industry, directed by piety, 
ess of will not fail to Command attention ; 
rod and that a minister, thus qualified, 
ower will be useful, though he may be 
when plain ;—-that the infinitely important 
c) and HR subjects of his preaching will sup- 
S Teal ply much of what may be wanting in 
ds the his manner; and tkat a persuasion 
‘xpost MR of their own personal concern in 
and (0 HA them, and of the minister’s sincerity 
nquié HA and earnestness, will excite an in- 
spel, MB terest wich nothing else can inspire. 
yumél He Upon ail these points, and upon the 
d the Me best and most advantageous method 
poiits RAE of composing sermons, many very 
» with HAS sensible and judicious observations 
amine occur, which well deserve the atten- 
to Be tion of young preachers. These lead 
co “4 Be ‘© the great object of the treatise, 
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which is to recommend the study of 
the Apostolical Epistles as models 
for the imitation of modern preachers. 
This proposal proceeds upon the 
supposition, that a modern and an 
apostolical congregation stand, on the 
whole, in the same situation; and 
this the author, after stating the ob- 
viously different circumstances under 
which the religion of Christ is now 
professed, from those in which the 
primitive believers were placed, ac- 
cordingly maintains. 

With the general sentiment, that 
the fundamental resemblance be- 
tween these remote bodies of Chris- 
tians remains, in that they have been 
equally called to justification through 
Jesus Christ, and toa participation of 
the covenant of grace, we fully con- 
cur; and that a modern congregation 
and an apostolical church are in con- 
scquence sufficiently similar, to ren- 
der not only the doctrines, which 
must be the same to the end of the 
world, but the tone, language, and ar- 
guments, by which the apostles en- 
force them, suited to the instruction 
and imitation of every minister in 
every age, we are equally disposed 
to allow. But while it must be ad- 
mitted that there were corrupt un- 
sound members in the apostolical as 
well as in al] subsequent churches, 
we apprehend that the author of the 
work before us has overlooked a most 
substantial and important difference 
between them, which very material- 
ly affects the practical deductions 
upon this subject. Inthe primitive 
churches, from the Causes assigned 
by the author himself, the majority 
of those who composed them were 
truly converted persons, were real 
Christians, and but few compara- 
tively, for obviows reasons, were 
either hypocritical or insincere. In 
all modern societies of Christians, it 
is, on the contrary, greatly to be fears, 
ed, that the case is precisely reversed.,. 
The great majority must be consider 
ed by all those who measure the 
Christian character by the standard 
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of the New Testament, and not by 
the low and varying opinion of the 
world, not indeed as bypocrites, but 
as little more than nominal believers ; 
while those wiio at all fairly answer 
the description of the primitive saints 
will be found, in general, to form a 
comparitively small and inconside- 
rable flock. Now, though we can 
scarcely believe that so wide andatten- 
tive an observer as the author of this 
treatise evidently ts, can be altogether 
unapprized of what we conceive to 
be an unquestionable fact, he seems 
to write under a very different im- 
pression. He considers the Episties 
as the fit model of instruction to the 
modern preacher, because they are 
addressed to those who were already 
become Christians, and, in general, 
dwell upon the topics of iImprove- 
ment and proficiency, instead of the 
doctrines of repentance and conver- 
sion. He thinks, that those who al- 
low themselves in wilful sin, and live, 
in short, * without God in the world,” 
numerous as he allows them to be, 
are not, generally, to be found within 
the church, and do not deserve to be 
considered as forming the majority 
of the congregation; and this, he 
adds, “makes the difference between 
the preacher in the church, and the 
preacher in the fields.” We were 
somewhat surprised at these senti- 
ments in a writer who is so much 
alive to the important distinction be- 
tween real and nominal Christianity. 
We have no hesitation, however, in 
expressing a decided opinion, found- 
ed, we trust, not upon any narrow or 
uncharitable views, but upon pretty 
long experience, and extensive obser- 
vation, that (to use the language of 
the author himself as to a few) to a 
very large proportion, \f not the ma- 
jority of those whom the minister of 
the Gospel is, for the most part, cal- 
led to address, “the doctrine of con- 
version must be plainly and directly 
preached; and without this, they 
must be told, that they are no more 
Christians, as to any actual benefit of 
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Christianity to their souls, than the 
most hardened Jew or the mos, pro 
flizate Gentile was in the first age of 
the Gospei”’ p. 24. From which cop. 
viction, our own inference would be 
not that the modern preacher is to 
tuke bis model from the Gospels or 
the Acts of the Apostles, rather thay 
from the Epistles ; but that bis Prand 
aim should be to explain and enforce 
the doctrines unfolded in the iatte; 
as well as in the former, in so clear 
and decisive a manner that his hear. 
ers should not be in danger of imagin. 
ing themselves to be * in the faith.” 
to be “washed, and sanctified, snd 
justified,” unless they have just and 
solid grounds for such a conclusion; 
and that the exhortations in the 
Epistles to improvement and growth 
in grace, should not be applied io 
those who have not yet imbibed, 
perhaps are scarcely yet acquainted 
with, “the first principles of the 
Oracles of Ged.”? In this latter sen. 
timent we are satishied that we 
should meet with the concurrence 
of our author; and while we cordid- 
ly unite with bim, and witb Dr. Mi. 
knight, from whom he has borrowed 
the observation, that * it is to tie 
Epistles we must look as the grand 
repository in which the whole of the 
Gospel doctrine is lodged, and from 
which the knowledge of it can be 
drawn with the greatest advantage,” 
we ure anxious to impress upon 
every preacher the necessity of 
guarding his congregation against 
the prevalent danger, arising from 
the view of the ancient and modem 
churches which has just been no 
ticed, of identifying themselves with 
the primitive believers merely be 
cause they are addressed by the same 
titles, and thus of mistaking the 
shadow for the substance, the name 
and the sign for the things which 
they were intended to express a 

represent. The bearing of this Te 
mark upon a most important pract 
cal question will presently appea" 
We proceed, however, with the wor 
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hefore US; premising, that while the 
writings of St. Peter, St. James, and 
s; John, are occasionally introduced, 
he inquiry is with propriety confined 
i St. Paul’s Episties, both on ac- 
-ount of the acknowledged distinc- 
jon of the _ Apostle as a doctrinal 
writer, and for the purpose of giving 
sreacer compactness and conciseness 
y the argument. 

The examination opens with the 
rofund subjects of Predestination 
and Election; not from any dete- 
rence to the authority and example 
of Calvin, of whom, however, though 
jecidediy adverse to his system, this 
temperate writer speaks with the res- 
pect due to his learning and talents ; 
but because, if St. Paul should be 
found to have preached absolute pre- 
desination aS a fundamental arti- 
cle of faith, his professed follow- 
ers ought to imitate his example, 
and because in this case, he thinks, 
most of the other disputable ques- 
‘ions would be at once decided. 

In entering upon this discussion, 
the author disclaims any attempt to 
fathom the depths ofa subject which, 
he justly observes, seems likely al- 
ways to exercise, and always to elude, 
the efforts of human reason; and 
candidly confesses, that in reconciling 
the Divine prescience with the free 
agency of man, a difficulty presents 
self which will probably never be 
cleared up on this side the grave. 
After these preliminary admissions, 
we should have expected that the 
writer who made them would have 
contented himself with urging upon 
Christian preachers, whatever might 
be their private sentiments upon the 
nature of predestination, the duty of 
either altogether confining their 
speculations upon that subject to 
their closets, or at least of limiting 
their public notice of it to the occa- 
‘ions and the purposes, with a scru- 


}Pulous regard to the proportion 


which may be observed in the 
Writings of the great Apostle. In 
such a recommendation we should 
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have felt very strongly disposed to 
Join ; because the subject of predes- 
Uination appears to be in general in- 
troduced by St. Paul, not so much as 
the basis of the Christian system, as 
incidentally, with a view to e€xcile 
the gratitude, to confirm the faith, or 
to strengthen the patience of real be- 
lievers. Instead of this fair and cau- 
tious course, the author of this trea- 
lise Immediately enters upun an elabo- 
rate exposiuion of the passages rela- 
tive to Predestination and [Elecuon, 
in the Epistle to the Romans, for the 
purpose of proving, that they exclu- 
sively refer, on the one hand, to the 
Divine determination to admit the 
Gentiles to the faith of Christ, and to 
unite them to that visible church, 
Which had hitherto been composed 
of the Jews alone, and, on the other, 
to justify the future rejection of the 
latter as the peculiar people of God. 

Now we must frankiy- confess, that 
while we are far from considering it 
to be the duty of a Christian minis- 
ier to frame his religious system 
strictly upon either view of the doc- 
trine of predestination, and while we 
admit that some parts of the Apos- 
tle’s subsequent reasoning on this 
subject may be fairly understood to 
apply to nations and not to individu- 
als, we cannot but think that it is ex- 
tremely difficult, if not altogether im- 
possible, so to interpret, for instance, 
the latter part of the 8th chapter to 
the Romans, from the 28th verse. 
No ingenuity of construction could 
satisfy a candid mind that the Apos- 
tle here referred merely to God’s 
eternal purpose to call the gentile 
converts to the external privileges 
of the Gospel. It is perfectly gra- 
tulious to assume, with our author 
and others, that this celebrated pas- 
sage is directed solely to the gentile 
believers at Rome. The Apostle 
gives not the slightest intimation of 
any such restriction; nor can any 
good reason be alleged, why it was 
not intended, by its obvious import, for 
the consolation of the Roman Chris- 
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of the New Testament, and not by 
the low and varying opinion of the 
world, not indeed as hypocrites, but 
as little more than nominal believers ; 
while those wiio at all fairly answer 
the description of the primitive saints 
will be found, in general, to form a 
comparitively small and inconside- 
rable flock. Now, though we can 
scarcely believe that so wide andatten- 
tive an observer as the author of this 
treatise evidently ts, can be altogether 
unapprized of what we conceive to 
be an unquestionable fact, he seems 
to write under a very different im- 
pression. He considers the Epistles 
as the fit model of instruction to the 
modern preacher, because they are 
addressed to those who were already 
become Christians, and, in general, 
dwell upon the topics of improve- 
ment and proficiency, instead of the 
doctrines of repentance and conver- 
sion. He thinks, that those who al- 
low themselves in wilful sin, and live, 
in short, * without God in the world,” 
numerous as he allows them to be, 
are not, generally, to be found within 
the church, and do not deserve to be 


considered as forming the majority 
of the congregation; and this, he 
adds, “makes the difference between 
the preacher in the church, and the 


preacher in the fields.” We were 
somewhat surprised at these senti- 
ments in a writer who is so much 
alive to the important distinction be- 
tween real and nominal Christianity. 
We have no hesitation, however, in 
expressing a decided opinion, found- 
ed, we trust, not upon any narrow or 
uncharitable views, but upon pretty 
long experience, and extensive obser- 
vation, that (to use the language of 
the author himself as to a few) to a 
very large proportion, if not the ma- 
jority of those whom the minister of 
the Gospel is, for the most part, cal- 
ted to address, “the doctrine of con- 
version must be plainly and directly 
preached; and without this, they 
must be told, that they are no more 
Christians, as to any actual benefit of 
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Christianity to their souls, than the 
most hardened Jew or the mos; pro 
fligate Gentile was in the first age of 
the Gospel ”’ p. 24. From Which cop. 
viction, our own inference would be 
not that the modern preacher jg ' 
take his model from the Gospels o, 
the Acts ofthe Apostles, rather thay 
from the Epistles ; but that bis Prand 
aim should be to explain and enforce 
the doctrines unfolded in the late; 
as well as in the former, in so chats 
and decisive a manner that his hear. 
ers should not be in danger of imagin. 
ing themselves to be ** in the faith.” 
to be “washed, and sanctified, ne 
jusufied,” unless they have just and 
solid grounds for such a conclusion; 
and that the exhortations in the 
Epistles to improvement and rrowth 
in grace, should not be applied 1g 
those who have not yet imbibed, 
perhaps are scarcely yet acquainted 
with, “the first principles of the 
Oracles of Ged.’”’ In thiis latter sep. 
timent we are satistied that we 
should meet with the concurrence 
of our author; and while we cordial: 
ly unite with bim, and with Dr. Mic. 
knight, from whom he has borrowed 
the observation, that “it is to the 
Epistles we must look as the grand 
repository in which the whole of the 
Gospel doctrine is lodged, and from 
which the knowledge of it can be 
drawn with the greatest advantage,” 
we are anxious to impress upon 
every preacher the necessity of 
guarding his congregation against 
the prevalent danger, arising from 
the view of the ancient and modem 
churches which has just been no 
ticed, of identifying themselves with 
the primitive believers merely be 
cause they are addressed by the same 
titles, and thus of mistaking the 
shadow for the substance, the name 
and the sign for the things which 
they were intended to express and 
represent. The bearing of this fe 
mark upon a most important pracl 
cal question will presently appe" 
We proceed, however, with the wol 
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before US; premising, that while the 
writings of St. Peter, St. James, and 
s John, are occasionally introduced, 
he inquiry is with propriety confined 
i St. Paul’s Epistles, both on ac- 
sount of the acknowledged distinc- 
jon of the _ Apostle as a doctrinal 
writer, and for the purpose of giving 
jpeater compactness and conciseness 
‘ the argument. 

The examination opens with the 
rotund subjects of Predestination 
yd Election; not from any dete- 
rence to the authority and example 
of Calvin, of whom, however, though 
jecidediy adverse to his system, this 
temperate writer speaks with the res- 
pect due to his learning and talents 5 
but because, if St. Paul should be 
found to have preached absolute pre- 
desination aS a fundamental arti- 
cle of faith, his professed follow- 
ers ought to imitate his example, 
and because in this case, he thinks, 
most of the other disputable ques- 
sons would be at once decided. 

In entering upon this discussion, 
the author disclaims any attempt to 
fathom the depths ofa subject which, 
he justly observes, seems likely al- 
woys to exercise, and always to elude, 
the efforts of human reason; and 
candidly confesses, that in reconciling 
the Divine prescience with the free 
agency of man, a difficulty presents 
sell which will probably never be 
cleared up on this side the grave. 
Afier these preliminary admissions, 
we should have expected that the 
writer who made them would have 
contented himself with urging upon 
Christian preachers, whatever might 
be their private sentiments upon the 
nature of predestination, the duty of 
either altogether confining their 
speculations upon that subject to 
their closets, or at least of limiting 
their public notice of it to the occa- 
sions and the purposes, with a scru- 


}Pulous regard to the proportion 
wn'ch may be observed in the 


Writnes of the ereat Apostle. In 
such a recommendation we should 
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have felt very strongly disposed to 
join ; because the subject of predes- 
tination appears to be in general in- 
troduced by St. Paul, not so much as 
the basis of the Chrisuan system, as 
incidentally, with a view to excite 
the gratitude, to confirm the faith, or 
to strengthen the patience of real be- 
lievers. Instead of this fair and cau- 
tious course, the author of this trea- 
lise immediately enters upon an elabo- 
rate exposition of the passages rela- 
tive to Predestination and Elecuon, 
in the Epistle to the Romans, for the 
purpose of proving, that they exclu- 
sively refer, on the one hand, to the 
Divine determination to admit the 
Gentiles to the faith of Christ, and to 
unite them to that visible church, 
which bad hitherto been composed 
of the Jews atone, and, on the other, 
to jusuly the future rejection of the 
latter as the peculiar people of God. 

Now we must frankly: contess, that 
while we are far from considering it 
to be the duty of a Christian minis- 
ter to frame his religious system 
strictly upon either view of the doc- 
trine of predestination, and while we 
admit that some parts of the Apos- 
tle’s subsequent reasoning on this 
subject may be fairly understood to 
apply to nations and not to individu- 
als, we cannot but think that it is ex- 
tremely difficult, if not altogether im- 
possible, so to interpret, for instance, 
the latter part of the 8th chapter to 
the Romans, from the 28th verse. 
No ingenuity of construction could 
satisfy a candid mind that the Apos- 
tle here referred merely to God’s 
eternal purpose to call the gentile 
converts to the external privileges 
of the Gospel. It is perfectly gra- 
tultous to assume, with our autbor 
and others, that this celebrated pas- 
sage is directed solely to the gentile 
believers at Rome. The Apostlé 
gives not the slightest intimation of 
any such restriction; nor can any 
good reason be alleged, why it was 
not intended, by its obvious import, for 
the consolation of the Roman Chris- 
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tians, whether originally Jews or 
Gentiles. The terms employed by 
the Apostle must also, we think, in all 
fairness of interpretation, if not ne. 
cessarily, be applied to individuals, 
and not to bodies of men, and to spi- 
ritual and eternal, rather than to ex- 
ternal and temporary, blessings. 
The language of the 28th and three 
following verses, considered not se- 
parately, but in full connection with 
the context, is so decidedly personal, 
and the declaration of the Apostle is 
so manifestly untrue in point of fact, 
if interpreted of nations, that we 
must confess our surprise that any 
unprejudiced person should contend 
for such a meaning. 

But while we consider the Apostle 
as speaking of individuals, and not of 
nations, in the passage to which we 
have above particularly referred, we 
are yet far from meaning to affirm 
that those are wrobg who deny that 
the predestination here spoken of ts 
the election of particular individuals 
from the mass of mankind to spirit- 
ual and eternal biessings; but the 
eternal purpose and predestination of 
God that all true believers in Christ 
Jesus shall have their sins forgiven, 
and their souls sanctified, shall be 
conformed to the image of Christ 
here, and finally be made partakers 
of everlasting blessedness in the life 
to come. In short, it is not our in- 
tention to express any decided opinion 
asto the main hinge of the contro- 
versy, namely, the nature and import 
of the predestination here spoken of. 
We are simply contending for the 
plain and obvious interpretation of 
various passages, which cannot, we 
think, without great violence, be 
made to speak the language of mere 
pational election, and which, we con- 
ceive, necd not be so interpreted for 
the purpose of supporting the free- 
dom and responsibility of man. To 
solve the difficulties attending this 
controverted point is confessedly not 
within the scope of our faculties, 
and consequently is not our duty. 
“Tn such an arduous question,” 
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says Dr, Macknight, a commentat 
whom the author before US has se 
dently consulted,* “ the safest behiran 
perhaps ts, to hold both, and to “th 
it to the light of a future worlq to 
discover how the liberty of man can 
stand with the decree of God.” 

With much of the reasoning in the 
treatise under consideration, Upon 
the argument of the Aposile, in the 
9th chapier of his Epistle to the Ro, 
mans, concerning the Divine prefe. 
rence of the younger to the elder of 
Isaac’s children, as well as concerp. 
ing the case of Pharaoh, we are jn. 
clined to agree with its able and ip. 
genious author. We certainly think 
with him, that the terms and |ap. 
guage of these much contested pas. 
sages have been frequently applied 
by rash and uninformed teachers jp 
an unwarranted and dangerous map 
ner; and that conclusions of the 
most sweeping and awful nature have 
been drawn, by bold and powerful 
reasoners whose system of theology 
is exciusively founded upon them, 
which the premises will by no means 
authorize. Wedo not equally agree 
with him, however, in much tha 
follows on the eleventh chapier, 

It we consider this author as har 
ing erred in his interpretation of cer 
taln passages in the Episile to the 
Romans respecting predestination 
and election, though correct as lo 
others, we must at least say the same 
as to the meaning which he has a 
sisigned to various expressions in 
other parts of St. Paul’s writings, a 
well ws in the rest of the Apostoiical 
Epistles.relative to the same subjects 
In referring, for instance, the opening 
of the Epistle to the Ephesians, the 
strong assurances of the Apostle to 
the Thessalonians, (1 Ep. chap.i4 
and 2. Ep. chap. ii. 13, 14.), and 
above all, the address of St. Peter 
the Asiatic brethren, in the first nine 
verses of his First Epistle, mere! 
to the calling of the Gentiles in 
the Church of God; notwithsta 


* Review of the 9th Chapter of the 
Epistle to the Romans. 
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ing some exceptions made ho: Saveur 
of the conversions in the primitive 
are of the Gospel, we cannot but 
think that the necessity of support- 
nz a favourite hypothesis has led 
jim to overlook the torce of expres- 
sions Which can scarcely by any or- 
jioary rules of interpretation be re- 
gricted (0 such a Meaning. Sinailar 
aiempts have been frequently made 
ypon the language of the Apostles, 
and we will add upon that of the 
seventeenth Article of our Church, 
which is simply founded upon it; 
but they have been uniformly unguc- 
eessful, and certainly cannot be €x- 
pected to convince the Calvinists. 
Are we, then, the patrons and de- 
fenders of the doctrine of absolute 
decrees ? Certainly not. Much less 
are we advocates for preaching upon 
the subjects of predestination and 
election. We are as deeply per- 
suaded of the practical evils which 
are likely to result from the crude 
and indiscriminating introducdon of 
such mysterious topics, as the au- 
thor of this publication. But instead, 
like himself and other writers who 
have embraced the same view of 
them, of divesting the doctrines in 
question of all mystery, we would 
fairly acknowledge the insuperable 
difficulties with which they are ac- 
companied, refer to them, when Call- 
ed upon so to do, in the cautious and 
guarded manner of our own Church, 
and preach the doctrine of salvation 
by grace through faith, in the broad 
and general terms in which it is 
plainly stated in every part of the 
New Testament. It may, perhaps, 
be said, as Bishop Burnet indeed 
observes, that this is the easiect mode 
of avoiding the difficulty. However 
this may be, we are fully persuaded 
that it is that in which the inspired 
Writers have treated the subject, as 
well as that in which the venerable 
founders of the English Church con- 
sidered it; and we need not add, that 
we have no wish to be more consis- 
fent in our views than the one, or 
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more apostolical than the other. Un- 
der this impression, we have declined 
any minute examination of the argu- 
ments in this part of the work before 
us, and proceed to the next chapter, 
which treats of ‘the corruption of 
human nature.” 

Upon this important subject, the 
leading statements of the learned and 
pious author are clear and scriptural. 
After introducing a variety of ex- 
tracts from most of St Paul’s Epis- 
tles, he gives the following just and 
impressive view of.his own practical 
conclusion from the Apostle’s lan- 
guage i— 


** These passages prove it to be the doc- 
trine of St Paul, that, through the sin of 
Adam, man is born with a corrupt heart, 
prone to sin, averse from holiness, and un- 
able of himself to please God. This truth, 
however humiliating and ungrateful, the 
Apostle does not allow to be forgotten, even 
by those that are regenerate; but keeps 
them perpetually reminded of their natural 
depravity, their actual transgressions, and 
of the unsoundness of ‘the little fruit they 
have in holiness;’ that throughout the 
whole of their probation they may bear in 
mind, that Christ’s death alone placed them 
in a state of justification, and that their 
sanctification is only to be ascribed to the 
influence of the Holy Spirit. 


**To keep, therefore, out of sight the 
corruption of human nature, is to set aside 
the basis which St. Paul has laid to the 
whole system of the Gospel; in which our 
Church too has followed the example of 
the great Apostle, placing the declaration 
of man’s natural corruption as the first of her 
doctrinal Articles. To relinquish this, is to 
relinquish the strongest hold possessed by 
the preacher over the feelings and conscien- 
ces of his hearers. Itis to give up a truth 
which is declared by the world without, and 
receives a concurrent testimony from the ex- 
perience of the heart within. The cause of 
the degeneracy is known from Revelation, 
and could not have been otherwise explain- 
ed; but the fact is familiar to all: it meets 
our eyes abroad, and is felt by our souls at 
home; and requires only to be stated, to 
produce practical conviction. It is this 
which accounts to the Christian philoso. 
pher for the anomalous appearance which 
the human mind presents; for the infir- 
mity of purpose which even its loftiest de- 
signs betray; for ths inconsistent mixture 
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of low desires with noble enterprise; for 
the union of meanness with greatness, of 
much that is abject with much that is 
august in the same character; bearing evi- 
dence alike to the high original and the 
grievous fall which the Scriptures record, 
and thus giving an additional proof of their 
authenticity, by explaining the mystery 
which is otherwise inexplicable. 


‘This, too, accounts for the lamentable 
truth which leaves the mere observer of 
past and passing events in such deep per- 
plexity, that the human race, whilst it 
seems to be making continual progress to- 
wards perfection, is sull Kept at an immea- 
surable distance from it; that, in the exten- 
sive concerns of nations, ‘ wars and fight- 
ings,’ notwithstanding our experience of 
the misery they occasion, and the unsatis- 
factorimess of their most fortunate results, 
still find perpetual fuel in the lust of ambi- 
tion, and restlessness of the human mand ; 
that if we turn to the conduct of individu. 
als, in spite of warning and example, im- 
prudence and excess extensively prevail, 
and the same errors are committed as to 
the nature of real enjoyment, and the means 
by which it is pursued, which have been 
lamented by former generations; and that 
itis impossible for the rational observer, 
notwithstanding the improvements in 
science, and philosophy, and the arts, to 
look forward to any probable termination, 
or dim:nution, of those mora! delinquencies 
which have blackened, in all ages, the re- 
cords of the human race. 


* The preacher, therefore, who follows 
the siatement of St. Paul, on the subject of 
natural corruption, has all history and ex- 
perience on his side; and wili alone be 
able to trace to their real source those ta- 
consistencies which: the best of his hearers 
will be most forward to acknowledge in 
theis own hearts. To bring mankind toa 
sense of their personal guilt and humilia- 
tion, was, as we have seen, tlic first step of 
the Apostle, in the most systematical of all 
his writings ; soit must be the first object 
of every preacher, to point out the existence 
of the disease, in order to check its growth; 
to prove the necessity of the remedy, that 
men may be willing to receive it; to teach 
them the value of their Saviour, by shewing 
that they are lost without bim. ‘ They 
that are whole need not a physician, but 
they that are sick.’” pp. 98—101. 

4 
The tenor of the preceding obser- 
vations is perfectly sound and satis- 
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factory : we agree also with the au. 
thor in his second deduction Upon 
the subject of human Corruption, as 
to the coeextensive nature of the 
remedy proposed by the Gospe} 
through the redemption by Reine 
Christ. We wish we could add, that 
we entirely approve of his third re. 
mark, that St. Paul does not State the 
extent or degree of human corrup- 
tion. But though we are quite of 
his opinion, that it 1s better to strike 
the mark than to shoot beyond at, aad 
lament with him that some weil 
meaning persons have exaggerated 
even the scriptural picture of map. 
kind by confounding them with the 
beasts that perish, we cannot Say that 
we perceive any such exaggeration 
in the language of the Homilies, 
which the author before us, forget. 
ung his usual caution, pronounces (o 
be, “neither copied from Scripture, 
nor sanctioned by experience.” Qn 
the contrary, in the painful confes. 
sion of St. Paul, “I know that in me, 
that is, in my flesh, dwelleth no good 
thing,” and in his solemn assertion, 
that “the carnal mind is enmity 
against God,’’ echoing so distinctly 
that ancient and universal declaration 
of the Omniscient Creator himself 
that ‘every imagination of the 
thoughts of man’s heart is only evil 
continually,’ we must contend, that 
the source and the warrant of all the 
strongest language of our venerabie 
Reformers is plainly to be found. 
The testimonies of the distinguished 
philosophers which the author has 
adduced, to prove that experience 
does not sanction the total currupitin 
of mankind are, in fact, but little 0 
the purpose. ‘ Generosity,” as I 
has been excellently observed by 
one of the ablest divines, and mos 
useful writers of the present dajy 
“oratitude, fidelity, and the exe 
cise of many other pleasing qual 


“Mr. Cooper, in his Sermons on tt 
leading Doctrines of the Gospel, p. 6? , 
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on jes between Man and man; the spon- 
a neous applause of virtue and mo- 
he rility 3 the decided condemnation of 


‘morality and vice, may all exist, 


os yout any tendency In man to what 
hat istruly good. ‘They are not neces- 
res sarily connected with any inward 
the privciple of goodness, In the scrip- 
Up. (ural Meanlng ofthe word. For what 
» of js good ESS, aS opposed to evil? It is 
rike podlliness. It is holiness. It is a 
and spiritual conformity to the law, to the 
well image, to the will of the Almighty. 
aled Goodness, thus considered, far from 
Nan maintaining a preponderating influ- 
the encein the heart, 1s utterly excluded. 
that Evil alone exists and reigns within.’’ 
‘Lon We cordially unite with the author 
lies, ofthe publication before us, in con- 
"pele demning the denial of all moral feel- 
es 0 MiB ings even in the most corrupted of 


lure, mankind, the vulgar abuse of the 





Oa social and natural affections, and 
ales. above all, the attempt tocourt popu- 
1 Me BB lar applause by any appeal to the 
$001 HEE malienant passions of the multitude. 
ron; BB In his remarks upon these tendencies 
nmi MAR insome zealous preachers, there is 
incl) much that is worthy of serious con- 
ral Rsideration. But while, with him, we 
nsell, BAB vould anxiously avoid disgusting or 
| the discouraging the amiable and well- 
, a disposed, by really harsh and exag- 
y] 


verated statements, our conviction 


ill the Bao the general inclination to pride 
erable Miisnd self-confidence, which he him- 
elf allows, leads us to be jealous of 
Pa my palliating representations of hu- 
vient M2 CO’ruption, so far as it respects 
supstia spiritual things; and to maintain, 
let with undeviating — simplicity and 
1 as ithe mess, the decisive doctrine of 


ed by Eortre and of our church, that 
1 mot fe “Te 1S “none that’ naturally “doeth 
day! Bod, no not one,” that ** there is 
exetMae SPivitual “ health inus.”’ Let it, 
quali however, be observed, that mankind 
| cing treated in Scripture as reasona- 
on dele and accountable creatures, they 
p. 6? re plainly and unequivocally to be 
ddressed as such, and to be taught 
hat it is their duty to repent, believe, 
nd obey the Gospel. 
his consideration naturally leads 
Christ. Obsery. No. 173. 
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us to the doctrine of Divine Grace, 
which forms the subject of the suc- 
ceeding chapter of the work before 
us. Upon the general necessity of 
the grace of God, as thus evidently 
founded upon the doctrine of human 
corruption, there can, as its author 
justly observes, be no hesitation ; and 
ail who appeal to the seme authority 
ought to agree in the same doctrine. 
It isobvious, however, he adds, that 
the subject branches out into some 
important questions, upon which a 
material difference of opinion exists 
in the Christian Church. First, To 
whom is the offer of grace extended? 
and, secondly, Is it bestowed irre- 
sistibly ? 

Upon the first of these momen. 
tous questions, the author considers 
the example of St. Paul as author- 
izing the assertion, that grace suf- 
ficient to salvation is given to all who 
are dedicated to Christ in baptism. 
Now, though, for the single reason 
that this is not the manner in which 
St. Paulexpresses himself, we are 
not disposed to join in such a state- 
ment of his doctrine, without much 
explanation upon the subject of bap- 
tism, we perfectly agree with him, 
that those preachers who affirm that 
grace Is afforded to those only whom 
God by an absolute covenant has 
purposed to sanctify and save, still 
more plainly offend against the gene- 
ral language of the Apostle. We 
are better pleased with the determi- 


nation ofour Church uponthis point . 


in the Tenth Article, and with the 
sentiment quoted by the author from 
Bishop Hall, that wherever the Gos- 
pel is preached, “ there is ordinarily 
so much supernatural grace offered, 
together with the outward means, as 
may justly convict the impenitent 
and unbelieving of a wilful neglect, 
if not a contemptuous rejection.” 

We regret that, in his next gene- 
ral observation, we are competled 
to differ yet more decidedly from 
this respectable author. ‘* Another 
practical evil,’ he says, ** of the 
doctrine of special grace, is the 
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necessity which it implies of some 
test of God’s favour, and of the re- 
concilement of Christians to him, 
beyond and subsequent to the co- 
venant of baptism.’’ Upon this sen- 
timent we must, in the first place, 
observe, that if by * God’s favour, 
and ihe reconcilement of Christians 
to him,’’ no mere 1s intended than a 
general assurance that God hath 
reconciled the world unto himself by 
Jesus Christ, and tat a protession 
of acceptance of the Gospel-cove 

nant has been made on the part of 
every baptized person, certainly no 
farther test of such favour and such 
reconc lement is necessary than that 
which is exhibitedin baptism. But 
if, as we presume Is the meaning of 
the author beforeus, * the favour of 
God, and the reconcilement of 
Christians to him,” implics some- 
thing more particular, real, and in- 
ternal, we have no besitation in say- 
ing, that some test of such a state 
beyond and subsequent to the cove- 
nant of baptism, is undoubtedly and 
indispensably required. Nor is this 
to be ascertained, as the author sup- 
poses to be inevitabie, by having re- 
course to “ the meaning of a vague, 
learned, and undefined term,” but by 
the real renewing of the mind, by 
“ sanctification unto obedience,” by 
the production of the fruits of the 
Spirit. To thistest of the favour of 
God, and of a truly Christian state, 
we are satisfied that the author of 
this treatise would not object, since 
he has himself expressly appealed 
toit. The source, how: ver, of the 
sentiment upon which we are now 
animadverting, is evidently to be 
traced to the views which he enter- 
tains upon the subject of baptism, 
and which we must confess have 
excited our unfeigned surprise. St. 
Paul, he says, insists in numerous 
passages, and under a great variety 
of terms, upon the necessity of re- 
generation, and with equal clearness 
intimates that the Christians he ad- 
dresses were thus regenerate. Un- 
questionably he does so. But upon 
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what grounds does he draw this in. 
portant conclusion? Simply because 
he presumed, that all those to yy 
m 
he was wrung had been bapugeg; 
Surely not. But because he reasyy, 
ably and charitably believed, that 
those who, amidst the TE pI Oaches 
and persecutions of the primitiye 
age, had, notwithstanding, maue , 
public profession of their faith jg 
Cirist, by submitting to the ord, 
hance of baptism, were, for tig 
moot part, really what they protessed 
to be—that they had indeea « fiut 
off the old man with his deeds,” aud 
were renewed In the spirit of they 
minds; that they had indeed received 
the Spirit of adopticn, enabling them 
to Cail upon God as their reconciled 
Father ; that they bad really, and not 
sacramenially only, been * washed, 
aid sanctified, ard jusufied. in the 
name ot the Lord Jesus, and by the 
Spirit of our God” — But, adds our 
author, ** on the authority of these 
examples, our Ciutch identifies 
regeneration and baptism” — The 
Church certainly pronounces tho 
who are baptized to be regenerate. 
But plainiy and most distinctly, not 
slipply because they are baptized 
with water; but eitherin the sense of 
exemption from the penalty df 
Adam’s sin, by admission into tie 
Christian covenant, or because a plo 
fession of repentance, faith, and be 
dience being required, in the cased 
adults trom then.selves, and in that 
of infants from their sponsors, ‘he 
Church could do no otherwise that 
presume and declare, in the jug 
ment of Charity, that those who 
either personally. or by proxy, make 
such a profession, are entitled, a 
cording to the different circumstal 
ces of mature age or infancy, m0 
only to the sign and seal of sucha 
state, but to be considered as actually 
regenerate and born again, in the 
spiritual meaning of those tern® 
By such a declaration, howevers 
our Church is far from precluding 
any subsequent inquiry and exam 
nation, whether her professed mem 
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certainly at present appears in the 


tism. 
‘in question, he candidly allows, that 
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ners are truely regenerate, and in 
rye fulth, as we have already shewn 
jy our two last Numbers. That this 
is iso the opinion of the author be- 
ire us, is evident from his speaking 
of St. John (p. 21.) as foreseeing, that 
wipere would be many really ure- 
generate among those who are nomt- 
nally regenerate ;*? and yet in another 


passage (p- 140.) he complains of cer- 


tain preacners as treaung some of 


‘their hearers as 1f it were possible 
P that they might be sull unregenerate. 


Allthis apparent incopsis‘ency arises 
real contradiction which 


yuthor’s sentiments respecting bap- 
Thus, in a note on the point 


«ail the disputes upon the subject of 


| regeneration, like many others, might 
' be settled by a definition. 
' ration,’ he continues, “is understood 
‘to signily the being so‘ born of God,’ 
"as toreceive Christ, overcome the 
_ world, and sin not, as Doddridge ar- 
' gues, it too evidently follows, that 
"every one who Is baptized is not, of 
> course, born of God, or regenerate ; 
Pand, therefore, that baptism is not 
» Scripture-regeneration. 
Linterpreted as signifying an exemp- 
}tion from the penalty of Adam’s sin, 
| by admission into the covenant of 
| Christ, it does take place at baptism: 
“and as this is the sense in which our 


It regene- 


But if it be 


Churci uses the word, it ought not 


Fo be lightly departed from.”—After 


so INZenuous a statement as this, we 


| did not expectthe writer of it toargue 


as he has done in other passages. 


/Sull less could we have imagined, 
‘that he should express his deliberate 


opinion, that the subject of regenera- 


‘tion, amongst others, has been “ re- 


cently treated by Mr. Mant, ina man- 
her which leaves litle to be added?” 
We need scarcely remind our read- 
ers, that Dr. Mant, contending for 


the identity of baptism and regene- 
'auon, insists also upon the identity 
j of the terms regenerate, born of God, 
| born of the Spirit, and, consequently, 
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for the necessary and universal ex- 
istence, in all that are baptized, of the 
qualities and dispositions by which 
those who are thus denominated in 
Scripture are known and distinguish- 
ed... But trom this startling conclu- 
sion, the present author expressly 
shrinks. His general correctness of 
argument leads us, however, to hope, 
that we have somewhat misunder- 
stood his meaning ; but as the mat. 
ter now stands, there is a manifest 
inconsistency in his statements. 

From the question respecting the 
universality, the author proceeds to 
that of the efficacy, of Divine grace. 
Here, as on the preceding point, we 
find much to commend, as well as 
something to which we must object. 
With some Calvinistic subtleties 
upon this subject we are as little 
pleased as the author, With him 
too we cordially agree, that man is 
not “a mere patient, working no more 
than dead, senseless, matter In the 
Artificer’s hands.” Neither have we 
any doubt, that the sacred writers in 
expostuluting with unbelievers, inti- 
mate that each was rejecting “ some- 
thing placed within his power.” Yet 
with all this, we apprehend that the 
fundamental position of the author, 
that professed Christians in the pre- 
sent day, are to be considered as upon 
a level with the primitive believers 
addressed by St. Paul in his Epistles, 
with respect to spiritual qualities, 
privileges, and duties, bas led him to 
a train of argument, which he seems 
even himself to suspect, may be lia- 
ble to strong exceptions. Upon the 
practical question, however, of ex- 
horting all professed Christians to 
“work out their own Salvation with 
fear and trembling,’’ there ought not 
to be the smallest hesitation ; nor is 
there, we believe, with any who have 
a fair claim to be considered as con. 
sistent ministers of the Church of 
England. 

Upon the subject of the final fer. 
severance of the saints, while we 
would not certainly say, with the au- 
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thor, that it is plainly contradicted by 
St. Paul, we unite with him in con- 
demning an unconditional assertion 
of the doctrine, and in maintaining 
that the Apostle wrote upon the sup- 
position, that it was possible even for 
himself to be a cast-aw.iv. The ques- 
tion, however, is by no means so 
clear, or the opinion of those who 
altogether deny the doctrine of final 
perseverance so triumphantly estab- 
Jished by any scriptural testimony, as 
many, and amongst others the au- 
thor of this publication, seein toima- 
rine. Even Ae inclines to think 
that St. Paui supposed the early 
Christians would tor the most part 
persevere to the end, and obtain the 
crown of righteousness, He consid- 
ers it too, upon general principles, 
to be highly improbable, that those 
who have long believed in “ the good 
word of God,”’ should ultimately fall 
away; and admits, that to hold out 
the general assurance of the Divine 
faithfulness, ‘as an encouragement 
to the formation of pious habits, and 
a consolation to the weak Christian 


under spiritual afflictions, is not only 
justifiable, but useful and apostoli- 


cal.” A line is quoted by the author 
from the venerable Hooker upon 
this subject, as if it favoured his own 
view of it. He is, however, much 
too well informed not to be awarc, 
that the writer who, like Hooker, 
declares, that “justified man, being 
allied to God in Jesus Christ our 
Lord, doth as necessarily {-0m that 
time forward always live, as Christ, 
by whom he hath life, liveth always”— 
who teaches, “ that the faith whereby 
we are sanctified cannot fail”—and 
asserts, that * if the Spirit have been 
thus” (as he had before described it) 
‘ effectual in the secret work of our 
regeneration unto newness of life ; 
then we may boldly say with the 
blessed Apostle in the tenth to the 
Hebrews, We are not of them which 
Withdraw ourselves to perdition, but 
which follow faith to the conserva- 
tion of the soul. The Lord,” adds 
this profoundly learned and pious 
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theologian, at the close of this elo, 
quent appeal, to the whole of Which 
we beg to refer our readers; wtp, 
Lord, of his infinite mercy, give me 
hearts plentifully fraught with the 
treasure of this blessed assurance of 
faith unto the end.” The writer, we 
repeat,who could adopt this, and eyep 
more pointed language, to the same 
purport, can scarcely be considered 
by any candid and im partial person 
as condemning what 1s usually cailed 
the Calvinistic tenet of final perse. 
verance. We do not, of course, ad. 
duce his testimony as decisive of this 
controverted question, even as it res. 
pects the doctrine of the Church of 
England, or as conveying our own 
opinion upon the subject, but sim. 
ply, as we have observed on the pre- 
sent and on former occasions, with 
respect to the whole Calvinisuc con. 
troversy, for the purpose of repeat. 
ing our firm conviction, that it is 
quite in vain for any writer to sup 
pose, that he has made out an incon: 
trovertible Case upon either side of 
it; that he has, in short, either de- 
monstrated the truth, or unanswera 
bly refuted the errors, of Calvinism. 
Tie questions in debate will still con 
tinue to be agitated, and able and 
truly pious men will still be found to 
range themselves on either side of 
them, until the * light of grace,” as 
Luther finely expressed _ himsell, 
“shall be exchanged for the light of 
glory,” and the saints and servants of 
God “ shall know, even as also they 
are known.’? But we perceive that 
we have unintentionally been led io 


reflections which might perhaps have | 


been more properly reserved to the 
conclusion of this article; in which 
we shall have occasion to recur (0 
them, when noticing a similar tral 
of thought in the author of the pub: 
lication before us. 

We pass with peculiar pleasure (0 
the doctrine of justification, which ls 
the subject of the next chapter, 
because the view which is given 
of that most important point 's 
so clearly scriptural as to claim 
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our cordial and entire concurrence. 
This enlightened and acute writer 
asserts at once, as almost a self-evi- 
dent proposition, that it is obedience 
to the moral law which St. Paul chief- 
iy excludes from the work of jusufi- 
cation, and treats as equally unscrip- 
‘ural and contrary to the doctrine of 
our church, the notion of a present 
and final justification, and that of 
identifying it with salvation. 


“It appears, therefore,” he observes, 
after quoting a series of passages from the 
writings of St. Paul, “ that there Is nota 
single Epistle in which the same doctrine 
of the reconciliation of man to God, through 
Christ’s blood alone, i.e of justification by 
faith, is not urged and pressed upon the 
brethren, most fully, powerfully, and dis- 
tinctly ’? “Christ is the only Agent cou- 
cerned as a meritorious cause in our justl- 
fication: even faith has nu part in it, con- 
sidered as a cause, being only the mean 
through which we claim and appropriate to 
yurselves the benefits which tiie sacrifice 
of Christ procured.” ‘* In St. Paul’s sense, 
therefore, faith implies a total reliance upon 
Christ in the whole work of our salvation— 
an entire renunciation of our own merits, 
considered as contributing towards it—a 


humble dependence tha', being justified by 
| his blood, we shall also finally be saved 


from wrath through him.” 


| The author proceeds to notice the 
_ tendency which there has been in all 
/ ages to oppose this doctrine of justi- 


F fication, and exemplifies it in the 
»case of the Judaizing Christians so 


| pointedly resisted by St. Paul ; of 


the Roman Catholic religion, the ef- 
tect of which is silently to undermine 
_ the true notion of justification; and 
; (0 that of the nominal Christian, who 
would substitue his moral and useful 
fe for a simple reliance upon the 
merits of the Redeemer. 


“It follows,” observes the author excel- 
lently, that the preacher of the Gospel 
should regard this point as at the same time 
most important, and most likely to be as- 

sailed, It is against this doctrine, that the 


fnemy is sure to direct his chief attacks, 
vut which is nevertheless indispensable to 
| ‘he safety of the citadel, and must be kept 
‘tall hazards, or what is left will not be 
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worth preserving.” ‘* Inorder to keep this 
doctrine pure, it is necessary to bear con- 
stantly in view the example of St. Paul, and 
represent, in its just dimensions, the extent 
and power of natural corruption. Convince 
the world of sin and judgment,” (we are 
sure the author means in dependence on the 
influence of that Spirit, whose peculiar 
office, and sole prerogative it is effectually 
to produce the salutary conviction,) * and 
it will seek righteousness where alone it 
can be found.” 


We wish that our limits would 
allow us to continue this extract, in 
which the necessity of plainly and 
strongly urging upon all this only 
method of justification is enforced in 
very energetic and eloquent lan- 


guage. We cannot, however, omit 
the following beautiful passage, 


which wiil afford a specimen of the 
purity of style, as weil as the spirit 
of genuine piety, by which this vol- 
ume ls distinguished. 


“It is by means of this justification, and 
through the immediate agency of Christ in 
the salvation of every true believer, that a 
connexion is established between heaven 
and earth, and faith becomes as it were, a 
chain between them. A spiritual inter- 
course begins, which is to last for eternity. 
Over every individual who has cordially re- 
ceived his yoke, and sealed by his faith the 
covenant of baptism, Christ watches with a 
more than paternal care; anxiously guards 
his eternal interests ; improves his grace 
more and more, as it is more and more 
cherished and improved ; and, inthe diffie 
culties and dangers of the Christian’s pil. 
grimage, is able and willing to save unto 
the uttermost) This connexton, this spirit- 
ual dependence of man upon his Saviour, 
results from the doctrine of justification by 
faith rightly understood, and practically 
applied : not merging the interest we have 
in Christ, in barren generalities, which take 
in the world at large, and only affect the 
individual as an infinitesimal part of the 
world; but bringing it home to the bosom 
of all, as the sole principle of their holiness 
here, and their hope hereafter.” 


To the charge of Antinomianism 
which may be as usual anticipated 
from this doctrine, the author deci- 
Sively replies by a reference to St. 
Paul, and by appealing to the fact of 
its holy and practical tendency. 


24 


“It is,” he justly says, ‘ everlastingly 
true, that the promise of the Gospel 1s 
given to faith, and that from faith, the only 
holiness acknowledged by the Gospel, 
springs ; but it is with those alone who do 
not truly apprehend the truth, or who wil- 
fully pervert it, that this doctrine can be 
suppysed to chill the love of virtue.” And 
finally he observes, * An appeal to the bis- 
tory of the church, will shew every reason- 
able inquirer, that in all ages those have 
obeyed Christ most strictly as their Guide 
and Teacher, who have most openly avow- 
ed, and most sincerely received him as their 
Saviour and Redeemer.” p. 1-2. 


In the following chapter upon 
“ good works,” the author pursues 
the inseparable connexion which 
ought ever to be maintained between 
justification by faith, and that univer- 
sal holiness and life of obedience 
which are required of Christians by: 
the Gospel. 


‘6 To imitate St. Paul in this important 
point,” he justly observes, ‘*1s to preach 
Christ at once to be relied on as a Saviour, 
and to be obeyed asa King. Where this ts 
neglected, the corrupt heart finds a thou- 
sand ways of deceiving itself into false se- 
curity. Jt is not necessary that a preacher 
should in terms deny that holiness is re- 
quired of a believer: the very contrary 
is often implied, or supposed to be implied, 
in the sermons even that mislead; but when 
Christ’s indefinite and unconditional mercy 
is the only prominent feature of a discourse, 
and all the duties of a believer are kept in 
the shade, a false impression may be often 
given, where the intention to give it would 
be sincerely disclaimed. The great de- 
sideratum in Christian teaching is an asso- 
ciation between justification and holiness of 
life, as cause and effect ; an association 
which should arise regularly and sponta- 
neously in the mind, according to the con- 
nexion which the Apostie has traced : 
Christ died for us, that we might live to 
Lim.” 


Upon these principles the author 
strongly discourages the disposition 
in some preachers to hold up late 
conversions, and a death-bed repent- 
ance, as instances of the efficacy of 
Divine grace ; the nature of such 
cases generally precluding the mani- 
festation of those tokens, by which 
we are taught to decide whether the 
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repentance is sincere, and the faith 
Saving. 

The last subject of inquiry, in this 
able and interesting volume, relates 
to the interpretation which ough 
be given tothe language of the Apos. 
tles concerning the world, and the 
degree of intercourse with it which 
a Christian may hold. Upon thi 
Weighty point we have again the 
Satisfaction of agreeing Substantially 
with our author. After stating i119 
be undeniable, that in Scripture, the 
world, and the believers in Christ, are 
set in strong opposition, the question, 
he observes, arises, whether it be 
comes the duty of the apostolical 
preacher, on the strength of such 
passages, to consider the business of 
the world at large altogether a s 
parate concern from that which the 
subjects of Christ’s kingdom ougtt 
to regard, or whether they are to 
esteem the general business of the 
world as that which they are to bea 
a part In. and to carry on, and to in 
termix with, as far as is possible, 
without a compromise of religious 
duties, ora sacrifice of the unaliene 
ble allegiance they owe to Christ, 

This important question the author 
determines, and we think correctiy, 
in favour of the latter representation. 
He not only admits, but strongly as 
serts, the irreconcileable opposition 
which must ever exist between the 
objects which the world presenis- 
as covetousness, excessive pleasure, 
and ambition—and those which ar 
exhibited to us by the Gospel. Com 
formity, therefore, to the world he 
pronounces to be enmity with Goti 
and as long as those who profess the 
law of the Gospel shall acknowledge 
a law which opposes it, so long, lt 
adds, must the true followe''s of 
Christ form a world within a werlé 
The result of this difference is, thi 
a constant opposition exists betwee! 
the two contending principles ° 
the world and the Gospel ; and * 
effect upon the Christian is to ™ 
volye him in a_ perpetual conflict! 
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» not only with his own inward corrup- 










m sion, but with the world around him. 
bis Upon the difficult puint of discerning 
ses the precise jive to which compliance 
tty with the world muy go, and where it 
9 © cannot be resolutely withheld; upon 
ns PF the pursuit of human learning, and 
niet ‘the disputable question as to — 
thie fe innocent relaxation ; many excel on 
he Me observations occur in this chapter, 
be PF waich exhibit striking marks of a 
ally ee sound judgment, as well as of a se- 
< Frious aud conscientious mind. 
’ 
_ « The prevailing bias,” says the author, 
10) eS ar all umes decidedly leans towards too 
be PW ready an agreement with the current cus- 
Jlical He omtoms and opinions.” “ There must un- 
such ME deubtedly, be no siiful compromise, no 
me [Feconformiy with practices unworthy our 
oe professim, because they are commonly ad- 
a St: Be mitted by the world, for the sake of any 
h the HP eve: tual good which might be hoped from 
ugh such connivance. But «t is a false-security 
re 9 te confound things indifferent in them- 
the Memeecives with things wrong in themselves. 
I tne © The object which the preacher ought to 
beat HP seek, is, not so much to withdraw his con- 
toi J egregation from certain compliances and 
sible, practices; a scruple which proves nothing 
gious Jee to the actual state ot the hearr, and may 
: be prompted by hypocrisy, or disregarded 
hrend through civility, as to win their heart over 
Ist, ‘to the faith they profi ss ; and for that pur- 
yuthot Fi pose, to overcome in them the love of all 
rectly Hthings which may lead to evil, and cannot 
tation Qe PhOMote spiritual improvement.” 
gly as *& Andif - : 
sition ae: nd if he takes his stand on the ground 
of inexpediency, he has certainly much to 
en the argue; for there can be no doubt that pub- 
ents Hic assemblies and diversions have a strong 
ASure, endency to withdraw the mind from things 
ch are Bbove to things below; that the common 
rs Moutine of Society is generally a waste of 
time, if not of something still more valua- 
yrid he ble; and that it is rare indeed, to find a 
. Got; Person addicted to these compliances with 
2g5 the the world, who does not confine his views 
wledge f religion, to a very low and insufficient 
tandard.” 
yng, he 
‘ers 0 
yi a are the gencral sentiments 
5, tha this serious but temperate writer 
eel pon the difficult and interesting sub- 
les 0 og of intercourse with the world. 
ad 1s Me “ating that the extremes ef the 
5 to iN. 
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world and the church, though most 
remotely separated, are meited into 
one another by such impercepubile 
shades, and advance or recede by 
such nice gradations, that it is im- 
possibie to point out the exact hori- 
zon of either, he speaks, perhaps, 
with too little distinctness and deci- 
sion. But, upon the whole, his 
views do not materially differ from 
those of a distinguished layman,* 
from whose admirable work he bas 
quoted the exquisite descripuon of 
the source of a Christian’s relaxation; 
and with his.closing sentiment upon 
this subject we entirely coincide. 
“St. Paul,’? he observes, * has sum- 
med up in a single passage, the con- 
siderations which ought to weigh 
with persons placed in a transiiory, 
perilous, and responsible siate : * My 
brethren, whatsoever things are true, 
whatsoever things are honest, what. 
soever things are just, whatsoever 
things are. pure, whatsoever things 
are lovely, whatsoever things are of 
good report: if there be any virtue, 
and if there be any praise, think of 
these things.’ According to this 
text let the wavering opinions of 
society be tried, and the limits of a 
Christian’s compliance with the prac- 
tice of the world be decided.” 

In his concluding chapter, the au- 
thor deduces some general inferences 
from the preceding discussions, with 
many of which, notwithstanding eur 
previous animadversions, we feel 
much disposed to agree. Thus, for 
instance, in yeneral— 


* Concerning the degree of human liber: 
ty, the nature of the Divine predestination, 
and the extent of grace, we know and daily 
perceive, that the sincerest minds, con- 
sulting Scripture with humble deference, 
may come to diflerent conclusions. But in 
questions of practical interest, as whether 
we can be justified before God by ‘ our own 
works or deservings,’ whether a holy life 
be necessary to a justifying faith, or 
whether we can attain that faith or 





* Mr. Wilberforce. 
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holiness without the influence of the Spirit, 
there can be no honest or pardonable er- 
ror: for I do not call it honest ‘o set up 
reason as a judge of what Revelation 
ought to be, and to substitute human 
opinions for Divine truth.” 


When this candid and well-inform- 
ed writer acknowledges, too, that 
“to argue that the Calvinistic tenets 
can derive no support from Scripture, 
would betray a very partial knowledge 
of Scripture, or a very wilful misre- 
presentation of the fact ; to argue that 
aman may not be a pious, humble, and 
active Christian, who believes bhim- 
self irrevocably elect, and therefore 
inevitably secure of salvation, would 
shew a very limited acquaintance 
with the human mind ; to argue that 
a strict Calvinist cannot be attached 
to our Articles and Establishment, 
would prove a very slight research 
into ecclesiastical history,” we recog- 
nise sentiments which we should re- 
joice to find more generally preva- 
lent inthe church. We fully coin- 
cide with him also, as we have 
already observed, in his dissuas:ons, 
supported by the weighty authority 
of Bishop Horsley, from the practice 
whether of teaching or controverting 
the Calvinistic tenets in the pulpit. 
But after these admissions and ad- 
vices, more consistent it would have 
been had his own work been less ob- 
viously and laboriously framed for 
the purpose of refuting them. 

We turn, however, with unmixed 
pleasure, to the author’s condemna- 
tion of a very different character of 
preaching, which errs on the oppo- 
site side of generality. ** Those who 
practise it,’ he observes, “ forget 
that without question, ‘great is the 
mystery of godliness,’ of which they 
are ‘stewards.’ ’? They represent 
the Messiah, indeed, under the gene- 
ral tithe of the Saviour of the world; 
but lose and sink in this universal 
designation the personal interest 
which “every Christian has in the 
atonement ;” not leading the heart to 
Christ, as the sole Author of salva- 
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tion to each individual ; as the Re. 
deemer who first places him ina state 
of acceptance with God, from which 
his natural Character would haye ey. 
cluded him ; as the Mediator, throug, 
whose merits his imperfect services 
are received ; and as the Intercessyp 
who, through their pilgrimage oj 
earth, watches over the flock he has 
redeemed, supplying them with the 
means whereby they may be enabled 
to please their Creator by obedience 
to his revealed commands. 


** This practice,” adds the author, * gsi; 
must have been largely seen, is in direc, 
contradiciion to St. Paul, It would be 
difficult to select a single chapter in whic) 
no allusion is mace either to the sacrifice of 
Christ, or the corruption of the humay 
heart, or the necessity of the Holy Spirit io 
the inward renewal of the Christian, and 
to his security from the dangers by whic) 
he is encompassed in the world. Habitual 
conformity to the example of the Apostles, 
can alone preserve Christian faith or prac. 
tice in their purity. The principles of tle 
Gospel can alone support the moral duties 
of the Gospel, by converung the heart to 
God, fixing obedience on an_ unshaken 
basis, appointing it its right place, and 
giving it its due estimation and just direc. 
tion. Without the constant enforcement 
of those principles, what ought to be lively 
faith degenerates into a cold observance of 
outward forms; and what ought to be 
Christian practice, is merged in a blind 
deference to the customs of society.” 


The author concludes his treatise 
by earnestly recommending to the 
ministers of the Gospel to give thelt 
days and nights to the study of the 
Apostles ; not with the design ol 0b 
taining from detached passages sp: 
port for any preconceived opinion 
but for the purpose of imbibing; 
through the influence of the Holy 
Spirit, their mode of argument; of 
precept, of illustration, of exhort 
tion—in a word, the general tone 
their preaching; from the well-know 
tendency of Christian doctrine © 
degenerate from purity, and decliné 
into error, unless it be frequent!) 
referred to its original standard, 
and proved by its resemblance to 
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bear the real impress of that Spirit 
which is the source of all truth and 
holiness. In this truly wise and sea- 
sonable recommendation we most 
heartily join, adding our fervent wish- 
es and prayers that It may be accom. 
panied with that Divine blessing 
which can alone render it effectual. 
We must now take our leave of this 
publication. Its acknowledged author 
is tne Rev. Mr. Sumner, of Exon ; 
with whose prize work we hope 


Ei shortly to become acquainted. We 
~ can assure him, that, however we have 


felt itto be our duty to suggest our 
doubts as to the soundness of some of 
his interpretations, we consider the 
merits of this treatise as very far 
outweighing its imperfections, and 
that we anticipate much good from 
its publication. ‘The union of talent 
and information, the love of scriptu- 


' ral truth, the enlarged and liberal 
views, the catholic spirit, and, above 
all, the strain of unaffected piety, 
which distinguish it, cannot,we think, 
| but render it generally useful, and 
- peculiarly sotothe younger ministers 
~ of our church. 
_ lated, we think, to remove, or at least 


Itis also well calcu- 


to soften, prejudices which tend to 


' widen and separate those who ought 
» to “love as brethren, 
> together in unity. 


and to dwell 
Nor is it a slight 
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subject of congratulation, than an effi- 
cient instrucier, in one of our largest 
and most celebrated public schools, 
should have given to the world so 
satisfactory a pledge of the sound 
practical religion which, as far as he 
is concerned, Is accredited and taught 
in that important seminary. For our- 
selves and our readers, and, if Mr, 
Sumner will allow us, for him also, 
we know not that we can, in conclu- 
sion, offer a more weighty and appro- 
priate suggestion, than that which is 
contained in the exhortation of the 
great Apostle to the Philippians, at 
the close of the sublime and animated 
declaration of his own principles and 
practice in the pursuit of the prize of 
his high calling: * Let us, therefore, 
as many as be perfect, be thus mind- 
ed; and if in any thing ye be other- 
wise,’ that is differently,* “ minded, 
God shall reveal even this unto you. 
Nevertheless, whereto we have al- 
ready attained, let us walk by the 
same rule, let us mind the same 
thing.” ‘ And,” as we may justly 
add from another epistle, ‘¢ as many 
as walk according to this rule, peace 
be on them and mercy, and upon the 
Israel of God.” 


*See Bishop Horsley’s two admirable 
Sermons on this text. 


LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE, 
&e. &e. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
Iy the press: —A Voyaye round the World 


‘from 1806 to 1812, in which Japan, the 


Sandwich Islands, &c. were visited, by Ar- 
chibald Canpbell;—Narrative of a Ten 
Years’ Residence at the Court of Tripoli, 
from the papers of the late R. Tully, Esq. 
British Consul ;—The Physician’s Practical 
Companion, by Dr. A. Dodds, of Worces- 


Fter;—The History of East and West 


Greenland and the Northern Whale Fish- 


me by Mr. Scoresby 3—An Account of the 


onga Islands, in the Pacific Ocean, 


Mr. W. A 


Mariner ;—A third volume of the 


i late Mr Venn’s Sermons, with a new edi- 


Christ. Obsery. No, 173. 


tion of the two former ;—A System of Mi- 
neralogy, with plates, in 3 vols 8vo. by 
Professor Jamieson ;—Lectures on the El- 
ements of Evangelical Religion, in 12mo. by 
Mr. Rogers ;—A translation from the Ger- 
man of Professor Morgenstern’s Tour, in 
1809 and 1810, through Switzerland, Italy, 
Naples, &c. 


Preparing for publication :—A general 
History of the County of York, in seven or 
eight vols. folio, by the Rev. Dr Whita- 
ker, Vicar of Whalley ;—A historical Sur- 
vey of Cornwall, with engravings, in 2 vols, 
royal 4to. by Mr, Gilbert ;—T wo Volumes 
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of Sermons, by the Rev. R. P. Beachcroft ; 
—and, Six Volumes of Sermons, by the 
Rev. D. Trevor. 


S. J. Pauly, civil engineer, and D. Egg, 
132, Strand, have for some time been pre- 
paring a balloon, which will be capable, 
as is said, of being steered at pleasure, 
similar to vessels at sea, in a horizental or 
vertical direction, without losing either 
gas or ballast. It is in the shape of a 
fish, being intended to act upon the air 
in the same manner as a fish acts on the 
water, and to carry three or four persons, 
Should the day of ascension prove calm, 
they purpose to shape their course ina cir- 
cular direction round London: but if the 
wind should blow hard, they intend to 
steer a different course ; but, in both cases, 
to return tothe place of ascension. The 
whole of the apparatus is preparing at 
Knights-bridge, on a large scale. 


Mr. Evans, Sir George Cayley, and Mr. 
Edgeworth, propose to direct balloons by 
the action of a large inclined plane sus- 
pended below a common balloon, as the 
means of making it take an oblique course 
in its ascent, and by means of the same 
plane to make the weight of the apparatus 
cause an oblique descent towards the same 
point of steerage. 


Captain Manby has exhibited tothe Bar- 
rack Commissioners a method for the ex- 
tinction of fire. It enables the person who 
discovers the fire to proceed at once to ex- 
tinguish it, by a machine, which he may 
easily carry by hand, charged with a fluid 
so strongly impregnated with antiphlogis- 
tic ingredients as instantly to quench the 
fiercest combustion. The quantity of fluid 
contained in the machine will effect as 
much towards extinction as 120 gallons of 
simple water. A case containing two 
more such machines ready charged, and 
reservoirs of the fluid for re-charging the 
three, constituted the complete apparatus. 
—Its merits are, that it is always ready for 
{nstantaneous application; that it may be 
carried by one person to any part of the 
building, and directed to the most intricate 
recesses of the incipient fire; and that it 
offers in a box one foot deep, two wide, 
and less than three long, means of extin- 
guishment equal to a quantity of 720 gal- 
fons of water. 


A Committee of the House of Commons 
has valued the Elgin collection of ancient 
marbles at 65,0007. Messrs. West, Law- 
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rence Nollekens, Flaxman, &c, were 
amined before the Committee, and , a 
in enthusiastic terms of them a . 

. me 
of them preferred the Theseus and th 
Neptune even to the Belvedere Apolk: a 
the Laocoon; they conclude their report 
with the following observations :—« Fou 
Committee cannot dismiss this interesriy 
subject without submitting to the attentive 
reflection of the house, how highly the cul 
tivation of the fine arts has contributed “ 
the reputation, character, and dignity of 
every government by which they have been 
encouraged, and how intimately they are 
connected with the advancement of every 
thing valuable in science, literature, ang 
philosophy. In contemplating the impor. 
tance and splendour to which so small 
republic as Athens rose, by the genius and 
energy of her citizens, exerted in the path 
of such studies, it is impossible to overlook 
how transient the memory and fame of ex. 
tended empires and of mighty conquerors 
are, in comparison of those who have ren. 
dered inconsiderable states eminent, and 
immortalized their own names by these 
pursuits. But, if it be true, as we leam 
from history and experience, that free go. 
vernments afford a soil most suitable to 
the production of native talent, to the ma 
turing of the powers of the human mind, 
and to the growth of every species of ex. 
cellence, by opening to merit the prospect 
of reward and distinction, no country ca 
be better adapted than our own to afford 
an honourable asylum to these monuments 
of the school of Phidias, and of the admi- 
nistration of Pericles; where, secure from 
further injury and degradation, they may 
receive that admiration and homage to 
which they are entitled, and serve in retum 
as models and examples to those, who, by 
knowing how to revere and appreciate 
them, may learn first to imitate, and ult 
mately to rival them.” 


ITALY. 


Signor Angelo Majo, whose recent ‘is 
coveries have so much attracted the notice 
of the learned in Europe, has made othet 
discoveries in the Ambrosian Library # 


Milan They consist of about sixty verses 
of Plautus, from the comedy of Vedularis, 
which have been lost; the part hitherto 
wanting to the speech of Iszus, on the 1 
heritance of Cleonymus; and a speech 

the philos»pher Themistius, against those 
who had blimed him for accepting th 
office of Prefect of Constantinople !o” 
the Emperor Theodosius, Also 4 life 
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with a commentary to five of his perial Austrian Court, has consented to 
h three representations of restere the University of Heidelberg all the 


MSS. and works taken from the Palatine 
Library, and hitherto preserved in the 


The Pope, on the application of the Im- Vatican, consisting of 847 volumes. 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THEOLOGY 
A concise System of Self-government in 
Ste erent Affairs of Life and Godliness on 
© Scriptural and Rational Principles ; by J. 
| © Edmonson, 8s 


BR No. i. of Verses for Grave-stones in 
| BR Church-yards; by a Parish Minis‘er, in 
ig his 44h year of residence and duty : ex. 
1 B® tending the epitaphs, in number, from 80 
: to 125 

* B 4 Letter to the Unitarian Christians in 
8 BH south Wales, occasioned by the Animad- 
I ) versions ofthe Right Rev. the Lord Bishop 
d P of St. David’s. 45 6d. 

se | The History of the Origin and first ten 
mM Years of the British and Foreign Bible So- 
0. » ciety ; by the Rev. John Owen. 2 vols. 8vo, 
to Pil 4s and Il. 15s. 

ae OQugin of Pagan Idolatry; by the Rev. 
i » G.S. Faber. 3 vols. 4to 61 15s. 

X Scripture Characters, or a Practical Im- 
tt He provement of the Principal Histories of the 
= Old and New Testament; by Thomas Ro- 
rd binson: abridged for the Use of Young 
nts Persons. 12mo. 7s. 

Me A Familiar and Practical Exposition of 
om the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion of the 


naj United Church of England and Ireland ; by 
{0 the Rev. H. C. O*Donnoghue, A.M. fp. 
um 8vo. 7s 6. 


jy A Greek Testament, principally taken 
rate from the Text of Griesbach ; by the Rev. 
uli E.Valpy. 12mo. 5s. 


Discourses on the Principles of Religious 

) Belief, as connected with Human Happi- 

ness and Improvement ; by the Rev. Ko- 

iy, MEE tt Morehead, AM. Vol II. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the 


Qc Archdeaconry of Huntingdon, at the Pri- 
| : mary Visitation in the Year 1815: with an 
bo Appendix and Notes; by the Rev James 


laria, Hook, LL.D. F.R.S. S.A. 4to. 5s. 


herto 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
Travels of Ali Bey in Morocco, Tripoli, 
Cyprus, Egypt, Arabia, Syria, and Turkey, 


se 
¢” petween the Years 1803 and 1807; written 
om y Himself. With nearly 100 engravings. 
life 2vols. 410 61 6s. 


Travels in Beloochistan and Sinde ; ac- 
‘ompanied by a Geographical and Histori- 
eal Account of those Countries ; by Lieu- 


tenant Henry Pottinger. 4to, Ql. 5s. 


\ 


The Principles of Population and Pro- 
duction, as they are affected by the Pro- 
gress of Society, with a View to Moral and 
Political Cons: quences ; by John Weyland, 
jun.Esq F.RS. 14s. 

Richardson’s English Portraits, engraved 
from Scarce Prints, or from Original Pic- 
tures, furming a curious Coliection, viz. 
Princes and Princesses, Secretaries of 
S'ate, Clergy, Land and Sea Officers, 
Judges and Lawyers, Physicians, Authors, 
Artists, and Singlar and Remarkable Per- 
sons of both Sexes, as described in Gran- 
ger’s Biographical History of England : 
the number of the Plates 307. Royal 8vo. 
8i. 8s —4to. 121. 

A Letter of Advice to his Grandchil- 
dren, Matthew Gabriel, Anne, Mary, and 
Frances Hale ; by Sir Matthew Hale. fools- 
cap 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Memoirs of the Principal Events in the 
Campaigns of North Holland and Egypt: 
together with a brief Description of the 
Islands of Crete, Rhodes, Syracuse, Minor- 
ca, and the Voyage in the Mediterranean ; 
by Major Francis Maule. 12mo. &s. 

Annals of the Reign of King George III. 
from its Commencement to the General 
Peace in the Year 1815; by John Aikin, 
M D_ 2Qvols. 8vo. 11 5s. 

Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigo- 
nometry, with their Applications ; by Olin- 
thus Gregory, LLD &c. 5s. 

A Narrative of a Journey to London in 
1814, or a Parallel of the English and 
French Surgery ; preceded by some Ob- 
servations on the London Hospitals; by P, 
J. Roux. 8vo. 10s, 

Prize Essays and Transactions of the 
Highland Society of Scotland ; to which is 
prefixed, an Account of the principal Pro- 
ceedings of the Society during the Years 
from April 1807, to January 1815, both in- 
clusive : drawn up, at the Desire of the 
Society, by Henry Mackenzie, Esq one of 
the Directors Vol. 1V. 8vo. 15s, 

The Encyclopedia Edinensis, or a Dic- 
tionary of Arts, Sciences, and Miscella- 
neous Literature ; in6 vols 4to. illustrated 
by not fewer than 180 fine engravings; by 
Jas. Millar, M.D. Part 1 4to 8s. 

Cursory Remarks on the Physical and 
Moral History of the Human Species, and 
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its Connection with surrounding Agency ; 
by J.S. Boyne. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Idea of a new Law for the Civilized 
World, recommended to the Consideration 
of France, Great Britain, and the American 
States. 3s. 

A Solemn Review of the Custom of 
War, republished by the Society for abo- 
lishing War. 4d. or 13 to the dozen. 

The Natural History of British Birds, or 
a Selection of the most rare, beautiful, and 
interesting Birds, which inhabit this Coun- 
try; by E. Donovan, F,L.S. Vol. VI. and 
VII. royal 8vo. Sl. 12s. 

An Elementary Introduction to the Know- 
ledge of Mineralogy; including some Ac- 
count of Mineral Elements and Constitus 
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ents, Explanations of Terms ; 
Use, brief Account of Minerals, and 
Places and Circumstances in which sa 
are found: designed for the Use of ‘h 
Student ; by Wm. Phillips, Member of the 
Geological Suciety 12mo 3s. 6d . 
Christabei, and Rubla Khan; by 8.7 
Coleridge, Esq. 48. 6d yi 
The City of the Plague, a Dramatic p 
em; by John Wilson, author of « The ike 
of Palms,” &c 8vo 10s 6d. . 
Hypocrisy, a Poem; by the Rev, ¢ Col 
ton, A.M 8vo. Qs. ° 
Histoire des Factions de la Revolysion 
Frangaise ; by J. Lavallee. 3 tom 8vo 1j7, 
Supplementary volume to Political Por. 
traits; by Wm. Playfair. 8vo. 12s, 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


On Tuesday morning, the 30th of April,the 
sixteenth anniversary sermon was preached 
at the church of St. Andrew by the Ward- 
robe and St. Anne Blackfriars, by the Rev. 
Daniel Corrie, LL.B. one of the Chaplains 
of the East-India Company on the Bengal 
Establishment. This sermon, which was 
grounded on Isaiah xliv. 20, awakened pe- 
culiar interest. The preacher himself had 
witnessed the evils which he described, 
and had successfully employed the reme- 
dies which he feelingly recommended. 


At two o’clock the annual meeting was 
held at Freemasons’ Hal), the Kight Hon. 
Lord Gambier, Vice-Patron and President, 
in the Chair; the Lord Bishop of Glouces- 
ter, Lord Calthorpe, Sir Montague Cholme- 
ley, Bart., Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. Grant, up- 
wards of one hundred clergymen, and more 
than a thousand other members of the So- 
ciety, ladies and gentlemen, were present. 
Some difficulty prevailed for a time, in con- 
sequence of the great number who pressed 
for admission ; and many were obliged to 
go away for wantofroom. The Commit- 
tee lament their inability to accommodate 
every one who desires to attend on these 
exhilarating and instructive occasions.— 
They cannot but heartily rejoice to witness 
the zeal which has diffused itself among 
the members of the Church of every rank 
in society, and will spare no pains to ac- 
eommodate all the members of the Institu- 
tion who may wish to attend its anniversary. 


More than usual interest was given to 
this meeting by the dismission to their la- 
bours in India of two English Clergymen, 





the Rev. Benjamin Bailey and the fey, 
Thomas Dawson, with their wives. The 
Bishop of Gloucester, in compliance with 
the respectful request of the Committee, 
addressed tothe Missionaries a few parting 
words of counsel aud encouragement; 
pointing out to their especial regard the 
admirable Address of the late Dr. Bucha. 
nan to the Missionaries who had preceded 
them in the Mission to India; and animat. 
ing them, with paternal affection, in their 
great undertaking. 


It appeared from the Report, that the 
Society had advanced with a steady pace 
during its sixteenth year. Its income was 
17,000/ ; and its actual expenditure 14,0001. 
which, with nearly 3000/. acceptances on 
account of the Indian and African Missions, 
brings the expenditure almost to the full 
amount of the income. 


The Society isevery where enlarging its 
foreign operations. To a Corresponding 
Committee at Calcutta an annual grant has 
been made of 1500/.; to another at Madras, 
the same sum; to athird at New South 
Wales, 500/,; beside the outfit of Mission 
aries and Schoolmasters proceeding to these. 
stations. A settlement has been formed 
on New Zealand, where an assignmentof 
about 200 acres of land has been madeto 
the Society. In Africa not much short of 
6000/. has been expended. The Rev. Wm. 
Jowett has established himself in Malta 
Christian Institutions are begun, of a 
in preparation, in Sierra Leone, at Madras, 
and at Calcutta. The schools of th 
Society are every where increasiif— 
More than 1000 children in Dr. Joh’ 
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nquebar are educated by the 

mor wrt number at Madras, and by 
Calcutta Committee—in Africa, several 
peed and it appears by the late ac- 
unts from thence, that from 2000 to 2500 
cheretedl children are waiting for Christian 


instruction. 


schools 


The collections of the day amounted to 
nearly 3002. 


It is earnestly requested that all _ 
friends of the Society would unwearie y 
exert themselves, and fervently beseech 
the great Head of the Church to prosper 
the attempts of this and all similar institu- 
tions. Many parts of the kingdom have 
done nobly ; but the Committec trust that 
the time is not far distant, when Associa- 
tions will be in activity in every part of the 


United Kingdom. 


PRAYER-BOOK AND HOMILY SOCIETY. 


‘he fourth anniversary of this Institu- 
‘a was held on Thursday, May 2, After 
an able and appropriate sermon preached 
at Christ Church, Newgate-street, by the 
Rev. Charles Jerram, m. a. Vicar of Chob- 
ham in Surrey, the annual general meeting 
of the Society was held, at the London 
Tavern, Bishopsgate-street ; the Bishop of 
Gloucester in the chair, supported by Lord 
Calthorpe, Thomas Babington, Esq. M. P. 
and Charles Grant, sen. Esq M. P.anda 
respectable body of clergymen and gentry. 
His Lordship opened the business of the 
day with his usual ability; and the cause 
of the Society was well pleaded, and its 
important objects illustrated, by various in- 
dividuals. The Report stated that 8086 
copies of the Book of Common Prayer, 
1631 Psalters, and 79,820 Homilies and 
copies of the Thirty-nine Articles as Tracts, 
had been issued from the Society’s Depo- 
sitory during the last year ; and that several 
important works, especially an edition of 
the Book of Common Prayer in Hindoos- 
tanee, were about to be undertaken. On 
this most important subject of the transla- 
tion of our unrivalled Liturgy into the lan- 
guages of those countries where British 
Missionaries find admission, we are happy 
to be able to present our readers with the 
substance of some observations which 
were made by the Rev Daniel Corrie, 
LL.B. one of the Chaplains to the Hon. 
East-India Company on the Bengal Estab- 
lishment. 
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“‘ As the Hindoostanee Version of the 
Prayer-book has been mentioned, it may 
be expected, that, having had some hand 
in that work, I should say something re- 
specting it. That translation was under- 
taken after eight years’ observation of the 
state of the people of India, and from a tho- 
rough conviction of its importance and 
utility. It should be kept in mind, that 
multitudes of the natives of India bear the 
Christian name. (I would beg leave to 
impress this circumstance on the minds of 
all present, that many of the natives of 
India already bear the Christian name, and 
are generally without instruction and means 
of grace) As a‘chaplain of the Indian 
government, I felt it my duty to devote 
what time 1 could spare from my imme- 
diate engagements, to the work of instruct- 
ing thet portion of the Company’s subjects, 
Accordingly, after having gained ‘some 
knowledge of their language, and followin 
the example of the late Rev. Henry Mar- 
tyn, I assembled the native Christians, at 
the station to which 1 was appvinted, for 
worship, having been supplied with a copy 
of the Morning Prayer, translated by that 
excellent man. Some time after, one of 
the most intelligent of my native congrega- 
tion had occasion to visit Calcutta, where 
she had an opportunity also of attending 
Christian worship, in the language of the 
country, without a form of prayer. On her 
return, after inquiring into the events of 
the journey, she was asked, if she had 
attended Christian worship in Calcutta, 
and what religious instruction she bad met 
with there, She answered nearly to the 
following effect: That she had attended 
Divine worship in Calcutta; that the in- 
struction she heard was of the same kind I 
afforded them; but, added she, ¢ Sir, they 
had no form of prayer; and though that 
mode of worship may be well enough for 
clever people, it is better for such as me to 
have a form, that we may know what we 
are about’ For converts among the Hin- 
doos and Mahomedans also, I am of opinion 
a form of worship is desirable. Accustom- 
ed in their unconverted state to place the 
whole of their religion in forms and cere. 
monies, and to consider even the repose of 
the soul to depend on the due performance 
of funeral rites, it may be expected that all 
absence of forms and ceremonies in worship 
would prove an additional obstacle in their 
minds to the reception of Christianity, 
Though the grace of God will enable a man 
to forsake all for Christ, and to sit loose to 
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all considerations of that kind, yet it seems 
desirable-to meet, as far as possible, what 
may be called their innocent prejudices ; 
and this I conceive the decent rites and 
ceremonies of the Church of England are 
calculated to do. One or two more in- 
stances I shall beg leave to mention, in con- 
firmation of this, which occurred among 
some who had been led to embrace Chris- 
tianity by the ministry of Abdool Messee, 
whose name is well known to the readers 


of the Missionary Register. 


‘¢ A woman of the native congregation 
having died, a decent coffin was provided, 
and, the native Christians being assembled 
in our place of worship, the Burial Service 
was read, and some exhortation suitable to 
the occasion addressed to them, and a 
hymn, composed by Abdool Messee, was 
sung. The corpse was ‘hen carried to the 
burial ground, and the remainder of the 
Service read at the grave. On our return, 
a Heathen, observing the number of people 
attending the funeral, asked what English 
gentleman’s funeral the Padre Sahib (mean- 
ing me) had been attending. One of the 
female Christians answered with exultation, 
*No English gentleman is dead: it is the 
remains of a poor woman like me that have 
been thus honoured’? Another also, a man, 
a convert through Abdool Messee’s la« 
bonurs, who had been an idolater, and who 
always since his baptism had manifested 
remarkable humility and devotion to the 
service of nur Lord Jesus Christ, came up 
to me after the funeral wasover. It seems 
his former prejudices concerning the re- 
spect due to the body after death, had at 
times occurred to his mind, though he had 
not been prevented by them from adhering 
to the Gospel. ‘ But now.’ said he, Sir. 1 
have not a wish left ungratified : when I 
die, let Christian brethren be thns assem- 
bled, and hear the word of exhortation; 
and may [ never be senarated from vour 
feet’ With resnect also to the unconverted 
Hindoos and Mahomedans, acquaintance 
with our Prayer-book tends to do away 
their objections to Christianity as a religion 
without forms and too abstract for our pre- 
sent state. Thave known hoth Hindoos and 
Mahomedans, when awakened to some con. 
cern on the subject of relizion, whose early 
inquiries have been, ‘Well, but how do 
you worship? What are your method of 
marriage and burial ? &c To such inqui- 
ries we can afford a satisfactory answer, 
by supplying a copy of the Book of Common 
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Prayer; and I have known instances of 
tives of India spending the night in reading 
a copy of the Prayer-book, so eager meh 
they to acquaint themselves with our dudes 
of worship. I cannot, therefore, but oe 
tily approve of an institution whose object 
is, not only to circulate the accredited for 
mularies of our church at home, but also 
to supply churches gathered by missions, 
ries abroad with translations of our excel. 
lent Liturgy.” 


We need hardly point out the importance 
of such translations to those who love the 
Charch of England and desire her enlarg. 
ment; nor the duty which attaches to such 
of contributing to defray the large expense 
which the work in question must necegga. 
rily involve. 


SOCIETY FOR SUPPORT AND ENCOURAGE. 
MENT OF SUNDAY SCHOOLS THROUGH. 
OUT THE BRITISH DOMINIONS, 


A most impressive sermon was preach: 
ed in behalf of this important Institution, at 
the Parish Church of St. Lawrence Jewry, 
on Sunday, the 28th of April, by the Rev, 
William Marsh, m. a. Vicar of St. Peter's, 
Colchester, 


On the Monday following, a numerous 
and respectable meeting was held at the 
City of London Tavern; S. Favell, Esq. in 
the chair. An interesting Report was read 
by the Secretary, by which it appeared that 
this Society had added 279 schools within 
the last year to their former list; of which 
four had been established in the West l- 
dies, and several in the Scilly Islands. The 
total number of books given at the Society’s 
expense since the commencement of tlie 
Institution, was stated to be 436,297 spell. 
ing books, 87,092 Testaments, and 8,177 
Bibles, for the use of 4791 schools, con- 
taining upwards of 400 000 scholars. Many 
letters addressed to the Committee were 
read, containing encouraging proofs of the 
continued utility of Sunday Schools, in ¥ 
rious parts of the country. 


It is much to be wished that this So 
ciety, which for many years has bees 
carrying on its useful operations with 
out that observation which more moder 
institutions have attracted by means ° 
public meetings, may now obtain its mé 
rited share of attention and support. I 
has been established upwards of thitt 
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ears, and has doubtless contributed not a 
little to the prosperity and usefulvesss of 
many other societies, by removing igno- 
yance and prejudice, and thereby preparing 
the public mind to give them a more wel- 


come reception. 


It appeared that the expenditure of the 
Jast yea? exceeded the receipts by 1944. 
12s. 3d The Committee stated them- 
selves, however, to act upon 2 presumption 
that the same Providence which has en- 
larged the sphere of their labours, will fur- 
nish the means for carrying them into ef- 
fect; and that an Institution will be sup- 
ported with liberality, whose object it is 
to disseminate Chiristian instruction, and 
thereby promote the best interests of man- 


kind, 


HIBERNIAN SOCIETY FOR ESTABLISHING 
SCHOOLS AND CIRCULATING THE HO- 
LY sCRIPTURES IN IRELAND. 


On Friday, 10th May, this Institution 
held its Annual Meeting, at the City of 
London Tavern; Samuel Mills, Esq. the 
Treasurer, in the chair. The attendance 
was numerous and respectable. From 


| the Report it appeared that the number 


ofschools now under the care of the So- 
ciety is more than three Sundred, and that 
the scholars educated therein exceed nine- 
teen thousand, seven thousand more than 
the number reported last year—This in- 
crease of schools had necessarily occasion- 
ed an increase in the expenditure, which, 
as there had not been a proportionable aug- 
mentation of the funds, had left a balance 


| due to the Treasurer of more than six Aun- 


dred pounds. It is obvious, therefore, that 
alditional funds are wanting to continue 
even the present number of children under 
education, much more to add to the num- 
ber from year to year, 


On this ground the Meeting unanimously 
resolved to recommend it to the friends 
and supporters of the Society, to use their 
Utmost influence, in the circle of their res- 
pective connections, to obtain subscriptions, 
donations, and contributions, and to form 
Auxiliary Societies, that the Committee 
might not only be relieved from the re- 
sent pressure on their funds, but recéive 
permanent and efficient aid to enable them 
to pursue their labours. 


It appears that no catechism or formu- 
ary of any particular denomination is ad- 
mitted into the schools ;_ the Society’s own 


_ Spelling-book, the reading lessons of which 


are extracted from the Scripture, and the 
Scripture itself without note or comment, 
being the only books used for the purpose 
of moral and religious instruction: con- 
formably to the recommendation of the 
Commissioners, appointed by Parliament 
to report upon the State of Education in 
Ireland. Many of the resident clergy, and 
some parish (Catholic) priests in Ireland, 
are stated to have become patrons and vi- 
siters of the schools, and among them the 
Bishop of Killala and other dignitaries of 
the Established Church. Itis also assert- 
ed, that in those counties where the schools 
are in full operation, tranquillity has been 
maintained without interruption — If this be 
so, we may surely ascribe to the want of 
religious education a great part of those 
atrocities which are perpetrated in Lreland. 
The remedy, therefore, is obviously in the 
power of the Legislature ; and if we neg- 
lect to apply it, we make ourselves in no 
small degree responsible for the evils we 
deplore. 


CITY OF LONDON AUXILIARY BIBLE S0O- 
CIiETY, 


We are sorry to have omitted so long 
the notice of this Society’s ‘Third Keport, 
which was delivered to the General Annual 
Meeting, at the Mansion House, in Octo- 
berlast. The following is an abstract of it. 


The two-fold object of the Society is to 
circulate the holy Scriptures in its own dis- 
trict, and to aid the funds of the Parent 
Institution. With reference to the first of 
these designs, the population of the city is 
divided into eleven districts, in each of 
which exertions are used to ascertain the 
actual wants of the poor with regard to the 
holy Scriptures, and means are employed 
to supply them. It isa fact, which cannot 
be too often repeated, that the labours of 
these Associations have demonstrated, that 
nearly one hundred theusand persons were 
destitute of the sacred Scriptures in the 
metropolis of this Cliristian country. So 
far from the exertions of the Society having 
been unwelcome to the poor, its Visiters 
and Collectors have been received by them, 
in almost every instance, with affection 
and gratitude ; and it cannot be doubted 
that, in numerous cases, the best effects 
have followed the distribution of the sacred 
Volume at a reduced price—a system 
which has been found, from experience, 
to be the most advantageous of any which 
could be adopted. 


The amount received from the Associa- 
tions during the last year is 1319]. 13s. 
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The number of Bibles issued from the 
Depository during the last year, is two 
thousand six hundred «and forty-seven, and 
of Tesiaments, six hundred and thirty-two ; 
making the amount of Bibles and Testa- 
ments, three thousand two hundred and 
seventy-nine ; which being added to the 
distribution of the two preceding years, 
makes the whole number amount to eleven 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-eight 
Bibles and Testaments issued since the for- 
mation of the Auxiliary Society. 


The gross sum of the receipts this year 
was 1977/.6s 4d; out of this sum, the 
remitiances to the Parent Society have 
amounted to 1775/ 


“ The Committee find that one of the 
earliest subjects of mutual condolence and 
unfeigned affliction which presents itselfin 
the Association Reports of the past year, 
is the death of a distinguished friend to the 
Bible Society, and to every other work of 
piety and benevolence, the late lamented 
Henry Thornton, Esq. who, in addition to 
the office of Treasurer to the Parent Insti- 
tution, was also the President of the Cen- 
tral Association in this city. The British 
Nation in general, and the Bible Society in 
particular, have already manifested, in va- 
rious ways, their sense of the value and 
importance of the services of that respected 
character ; but the Committee cannot suf- 
fer themselves to pass over, in silence, a 
name which (identified as it was with the 
Society from its earliest origin) will be had 
in honourable remembrance as long as the 
Society itself shall endure ; and they avail 
themselves, with a melancholy satisfaction, 
of the opportunity which is thus afforded to 
them, of expressing, in common with the 
whole Christian community, their sense of 
obligation for his long and unremitted la- 
bours in the dispersion of the Word of 
Truth.” 


Many circumstances have occurred dur- 
ing the last year, calculated to shew the 
advantages derived by the poor from this 
Society, not only in respect of their reli- 
gious, but of their temporal, interests. 
While some other societies, whose princi- 
pal object has been the relief of the tem- 

oral necessities of the poor, have been 
collaterally instrumental in feeding them 
with *‘ the bread of life,” the visiting mem- 
bers of this Society, while chiefly desirous 
of supplying “that bread which cometh 
down from Heaven,” have been prompted 
in many instances by the scenes of mental 
suffering and bodily sickness, which they 
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May, 


have incidentally discovered, to adminis, 
to other wants than those which the er 
first intended to supply. y at 


Notwithstanding, also, the good already 
achieved, every fresh inspection of the dif 
ferent districts only serves to prove that 
much yet remains to be done. One Ags, 
ciation, whose labours had been already 
abundant, reports, that, having in the last 
year divided the field of their €XErtions 
into six districts, it was found that  g 4, 
deplorable want of the Scriptures still existed 
among them.” In another Association 4 
single manufactory contained no fewer 
than forty-eight persons who were all des, 
titute of Bibles, and each of whom was Sup. 
plied by the Association in question, 


It would be endless to enumerate the 
instances of attachment to the cause of the 
Bible which have occurred among the 
poorest classes of society. ‘No circum. 
stances (says one of the Associations) has 
had so strong a tendency to increase our 
diligence, and accelerate our progress, as 
the cheerful co-operation of the poor inour 
cause.” Various striking examples of this 
are given. 


A remarkable feature of this Society 
continues to be, the attention excited among 
the Ffews A great number of Jews, who 
but for the existence of that Association 
would probably never have possessed even 
the Old Testament itself, have now been 
supplied both with their own Scriptures, 
and with the Christian Scriptures in addi- 
tion. A considerable degree of interest ap- 
pears thus to have been excited among that 
ancient and neglected people; and, in 
many instances, the bigotry and prejudice 
which seemed almost interwoven with 
their character, have been lessened : while, 
in some others, the Committee cannot but 
hope that impressions of a still deeper 
and more permanent nature have beet 
made Nor are the Jews alone among tle 
objects of the Society. The Catholics also 
have hailed the influx of light from above; 
and the Committee relate one remarkable 
fact on this head. 


Another class of persons, and one by fit 
the most numerous among us, has, how 
ever, been no less profited than the ob- 
durate Jew, or the benighted Catholic- 
we allude to the nominal Protestant; ! 
him who, while he possessed, perhaps 
“the form of godliness,” denied I 
‘‘ power,” or who scarcely, it may be 
maintained even the external form 
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1816. | View of Public 
of religion 5 who, though a member —— 
Christian community, was living Without 
God in the world,” and was therefore at 

ce unfit for life, and unprepared for death. 
“s rag to a manufactory, consisting, for the 
ssmat pat of persons of this description, 
that one of the Associations reports the 
Bible to have found its way in the course of 
the last year. At first, it was read by one 
for the benefit of the rest, as they partook 
of their meals, yet, from tolerating the in- 
troduction of this new guest, they gradually 
begun rodiscover that ut contained threaten- 
nas for the guilty, which were calculated 
to make the stoutest tremble, wiile there 
was at the same ume mercy and compas- 
gio: for the penitent, such as only the Bible 
could reveal An important alteration in 
the canduct and conversation of several of 
these persons Was the consequence : they 
now habitually read the Bible for them. 
selves, honour the Sabbath, frequent the 
house of God, and fear an oath: in short, 


| there is reason 40 believe that it has not 
Hbeen in vain that they have become 


XN 


acquainted with the holy Scriptures, 
and that they (among a multitude of 
ethers) would rise up and call that Society 
blessed which was the first instrument of 
intradueng them te the practical know- 
ledge of the Bible. Another fact of the 
same class may also be here noticed: a 
subscriber observed, with concern, that one 
of her neighbours kept her shop open dur- 
ing the Sabbath: she considered that the 
best method of bringing her to a sense of 
her obligation, both to Divine and human 


| Jaws, would be to persuade her to read the 


Bible. She induced her to subscribe for a 
Bible, aad to peruse it: her hopes were 
soon crowned with success. The moral 
agency, which was thus brought into ac- 
tim, produced a result beyond the reach 
othuman arguments: the sense of pecu- 
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niary advantage fell before the convictions 
of conscience, and the shop was no longer 
kept open on the day devoted to the Lord. 


The Committee record with satisfaction 
the exertions of the Ladies in one Associa- 
tion; the result of which has been that 
they have obtained nearly three bundred 
subscrivers, about fifty of whom are Jews. 
In two other Associations, also, a Female 
Committee has been instituted. 


The Committee conclude with express- 
ing sanguine expectations of ultimate and 
abandant success, both for their own Soci. 
ety in particular, and for the Perent Insti- 
tution in general. ‘* Already has the Bri- 
tish and Foreign Bible Society attained an 
elevation which the warmest and most ac- 
tive of her friends could never have ven- 
tured to anticipate as probable, within the 
short period for which it has existed. It 
was notto be expected that in the short 
space of eleven years one hundred and 
thirty Foreign Institutions would have 
sprung up in different quarters of the 
globe—and that nearly five hundred Aux- 
iary and Branch Societies would have 
been established in the British dominions: 
it was too much to hope that, in the same 
period, the holy Scriptures (in the whole 
or in part) would have been printed or cir- 
culated in fifty-five different languages, or 
dialects—that grants would have been 
made by the Bible Society to the amount 
of 108,247/.—that the sum of $48,592/. 
would have been expended by it—and that 
no fewer than 1,372,205 copies of the Bible 
or Testament would have been issued 
within the same period; yet, such are the 
triumphs of that Institution into. whose 
treasury the City of London Anxiliary So. 
ciety joyfully cast their contribution,” 


VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


FRANCE. 


Tue trial of Sir Robert Wilson, Captain 
Hutchinson, and Mr. Bruce, terminated 
in their conviction of the crime laid to 


their charge. The court pronounced upon 


them the lightest sentence allowed by law; 
namely, three months’ imprisonment and 
the costs of suit, which probably will prove 
considerable. The convicts, we think, 


Christ. Obsery. No. 173. 


have great cause to be satisfied with the 
result. General orders have since been 
issued by the commander in chief, expres- 
sive of the high displeasure which the 
prince regent has felt in witnessing the 
flagrant misconduct of Major-General Sir 
R. Wilson and Captain Hutchinson, and 
his desire that his severe reprehension of 
it shoulé be published to the army at 
large. 
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We adverted in our last Number to a 
communication of Sir E. Wilson to his 
brother, Sir Robert, in which he recom- 
mends the insinuation of a persecution of 
the Protestants, real or pretended, as an 
idea which will engender a mortal hatred 
of the new dynasty. Sir E. Wilson has 
published an advertisement, apprising the 
public that his letter on that subject has 
been unfairly given No such objection 
however, as far as we recolicct, was made 
by Sir R. Wilson, during his examination, 
to this particular letter, although he ob- 
jected in another case to the translation 
that had been made as giving an undue 
force to his expressions. Sir E. Wilson 
also scems to speak from indistinct recol- 
lection ; for he has not given the public a 
copy of his letter, nor even attempted to 
point out the particular expressions which 
have been exaggerated or mistated.—Un- 
til some more distinct explanation is given 
on this head, the evidence against these 
gentlemen must be considered as standing 
in undiminished strength. 


The subject of the persecutions of the 
Protestants of Nismes and its vicinity has 
been brought before Parliament by Sir S. 
Romilly, by means of a motion for papers. 
It is not very obvious what benefit Sir Sa- 
muel expected to derive from this late agi- 
tation of the question, particularly as he 
admitted that no disturbance had occurred 
in that quarter since the beginning of De- 
cember last. He detailed, at considerable 
length, the atrocities which had taken 
place; but completely failed in proving 
that the government of France was in any 
way connected with them. The single fact 
that the general to whom they assigned the 
command of the disturbed district, General 
La Garde, twas a Protestant, speaks vo- 
jumes. Another admitted fact, and a most 
material one in this question, is, that in no 
other part of France uas there been the 
slightest attempt to disturb the Protestant 
worship, or in any way, direct or indirect, 
to affect their privileges. We have already 
shewn at some length what were the cir- 
cumstances of a political kind which had 
led, in this single department, to the atro- 
cities which prevailed there. These cir- 
cumstances, particularly the massacre of 
many of the fugitive soldiers of the duke 
of Angouleme’s army, and the adherence 
of the Protestants of that quarter, general- 
ly, to Bonaparte on his return, were ad. 
mitted by Sir Samuel; but then he affirm- 
ed that the violences committed by the 
Catholics far exceeded, both in atrqcity and 
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extent, any that had been perpetrateg 
the Protestants. This was not unlike! a 
have been the case, as the bulk of that bs 
of the population professing the Protestan 
faith is admitted to be of a higher ang 
ter description than their Catholic ne; 
bours; and as it was to be EXPE Cted th, 
the comparative purity of their ther 
and their free access to the Scriptures 
would at least have a tendency to Moderan 
the violence of their passions, and to Hs 
them somewhat sooner in the career of 
blood and vengeance. But be that gg js 
may, evough is found, as we have alread 
shewn, and as the late parliamentary lin, 
cussion proves, in the local history of the 
department of La Garde, during the lay 
tweniy years, to satisfy every reasonable 
and candid mind, that the troubles which 
have taken place there were occasioned 
by circumstances altogether peculiar ; ang 
that it would be doing violence to all the 
probabilities of the case, as well as to the 
best ascertained facts, to ascribe them to 
the agency or influence of the French go. 
vernment. 


We expressed in our last Number the 
regret we felt at the removal of Messi, 
Martin and Frossard from the superin. 
tendence of the schools lately instituted on 
the new system at Paris. We are happy 
to find, however, that there appears no 
disposition on the part of the French go. 
vernment to relax in the plan of conveying 
elementary instruction to the poorer classes 
in France. A commission, which is most 
respectably composed, has been established 
at Paris for the general diffusion of educe 
tion; the government abstaining from al 
interference with the Protestant Schools 
which remain wholly under the care of their 
own Consistories. 


It appears that there has been a con 
siderable insurrectionary movement # 
Grenoble ; and some blood has been shed, 
and numerous arrests have taken place, 
in consequence. Several of the persons 
arrested have been tried and condemned 
to death Various arrests are also said 
to have taken place at Paris, probably. 
of individuals supposed to be implicated 
in what has passed in the South. Neithet 
the object nor the extent of these dise 
turbances can very clearly be made out 
from the French newspapers ; but ‘hey 
sufficiently indicate the agitated state 
of public feeling in France, to which the 
government is supposed by some to 
have contributed by a want of due cole 
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ciliation in the measures which it has pur- 
sued. But whatever truth there may be 
in this representation, it Can hardly be 
doubted that there remains In France a suf- 
fcient portion of unreasonable discontent 
and revolutionary turbulence, to account 
fora great part, if not for the whole of the 
jisorders which have taken place there. 


The French legislature was suddenly pro- 
rogued on the 29th of April. The particu- 
lar circumstances which ied to this unex- 
nected measure have not transpired ; but it 
ig supposed to have been caused by a wish 
to Lerminate certain discussions which were 

: nroceeding in the house of representatives, 
and which were obnoxious to the govern- 


ment. 


ITALY. 


We are happy to observe that vigorous 
) measures have been adopted by the pope, 
for the reformation of the tribunals of the 
inquisition, wherever that institution ex- 
ists, although we should have been much 
better pleased to have seen it abolished than 
tregulated The following are said to be 
some of the new regulations :— 


« All proceedings in matters of religion 
will be subject to the forms of civil and 
criunial proceedings, The accusation, the 
denunciation, and .he inquisition in mat- 
tersof faith, cannot serve to commence a 
proceeding. It cannot be etablished but 
up» facts. Onthe report of character no 
inquisitorial action shall be raised. Per- 
sons under sentence of judgment, accom- 
Plices of the accused, persons called infa- 
mous or reprieved, cannot be heard as wit- 
hesses. Every individual, of whatever per- 
suasion he may be, will be admitted, if he 
be cited by the accused. Relatives and do- 
mestics are excluded. The proceedings shall 
ve public; and no witness shall ever be ad- 
mitted to give hear-say evidence.” 











The principal occurrence of the present 
onth has been the marriage of her royal 
ghness the Princess Charlotte of Wales, 
'ith Prince Leopold of SaxeCobourg,which 
vas solemnized at Carlton House, on the 2d 
istant. We earnestly pray that this union 
"ay prove a source of happiness to them- 
elves, and a blessing to the nation. 








| The price of grain has continued to ad- 
ance duriig the present month; and tu- 
nults have in consequence taken place 

tpg parts of the country, particular- 
"Y i Norfolk and Suffolk. These we 
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In the briefs addressed by his holiness to 
the persons charged with this work, he 
says, “Do not forget that the means to 
render religion powerful in every state, is 
to shew that it is divine, and brings to man- 
kind only consolation and blessings. The 
precept of our Divine Master, Love one 
another, ought to be the universal law,” 


THE BARBARY STATES, 


A treaty has been concluded on the 17th 
April last, between Great Britain and these 
states, to the following effect: That, “ in 
consideration of the great interest manifest. 
ed by the Prince Regent, of England, to 
put an end to the slavery of Christians, the 
Bey of Tunis, &c. wishing tu give a proof 
of his sincere desire to maintain inviolably 
the friendly relations which exist between 
him and Great Britain, and in testimony of 
his pacific dispositions and of his respect 
forthe powers of Europe, (with whom he 
wishes to establish a permanent peace,) 
declares that in case of a future war with 
any of these powers (which God forbid,) 
none of the prisoners on either side shall 
be reduced to slavery, but shall be treated 
with humanity and as prisoners of war, 
until regularly exchanged according to the 
practice of Europe ; and that at the conclu- 
sion of hostilities, all prisoners will be sent 
back to their respective countries with- 
out any ransom.” 


The cause of humanity gains much by 
this treaty ; and Europe at large, but espe- 
cially the Italian States, are deeply indebt- 
ed to Great Britain for her effectual inter- 
ference. Itis said, however, that a tribute 
is still to be paid to these barbarians, by 
Great Britain and other powers, as the 
price of tiis concession. We trust that 
this report is unfounded, and that the white 
slave trade is totally and unconditionally 
abolished. 


BRITAIN. 


trust will be easily repressed ; for in truth 
they can only serve to aggravate the evil 
which they are meant to obviate, 


We .are happy to announce that peace 
has been finally concluded with the Ne- 
paulese Government in India, on very 
favourable terms, the Goorkahs haying 
ceded a large portion of territory to the 
Company. 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS. 


I. Much of the time of Parliament has 


hee 


ee 
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been occupied in financial and economical 
discussions ; the object being to reduce, if 
possible, our peace expenditure 60 as ef- 
fectually to abate the pressure of taxation. 
It will not be expected that we should 
enter into details on this subject. Our 

eneral impression is, that much still may, 


and probzbly will, be done in the way of 


reduction. 


2. The period for restraining the cash 
payments of the Bank has been extend- 
ed for two years, when it seems agreed 
on all hinds that they should be resumed 
It is no. very obvious, indeed, why they 
should be delayed so long, considering that 
exchanges are universally in our favour ; 
that gold is nearly at par, and siiver below 
par; an effect evideatly flowing from the 
diminution of the quantity of our paper cur. 
rency throughout the kingdom. Une ad. 
vantage arising from the restriction of cash 
payments, atthe Gank, has been that the 
proprictors have been enabled to add twen- 
ty jive per cent. to their capital. 


3. A bill has been brought into Parlia- 
ment for regulating the admirable institu. 
tion of parochial provident banks. 


4. A committee has been appointed to 
inquire into the state of the education of 
the poor in the metropolis, from which we 
anticipate beneficial resulis Another is 
engaged in examining into the state of the 
childrenemploved inour manclactones; and 
a third ininvestr@ating: the effect of cur pre- 
sent system ofgameiaws We hath with 
satisfaction these sympioms of moral re- 
form. 


5. Tie subjec: of tvthes has undergone 


some temperate discussion; and y 
all parties concurred in’ maintaining t! 
inviolability of the rights of tie ~ Bhan 
there seemed to prevail a general ea 
ment, that certain regulations wefe re "; 
site fur enabling them to enter inty . 
untary agreements with their paris) oners 
for limited periods, which should hot be 
voided by death or resignation. The gy, 
ject has been referred toa committee. _ 


hile 


6. The state of Ireland has also under. 
gone much discussion. The necessity f 
vigor us efforts for the improvement of the 
Irish population is admitted by Gove, 
ment; and itis understood that a Pener| 
and liberal plan of education will be for), 
with carried into eflect.—The nation 
debt of Ireland having advanced beyond 
the proportion fixed at the Uniun, as the 
point at which the Exchequers of tie 
two countries might with fairness be co, 
solidated, a resolution to that effect has 
been adopted. The debt, therefore, of 
England and [Ireland is now one, equally 
attaching to every part of the United King. 
doin.—The ciscussions which have takes 
piace on the Catholic claims, has openeda 
better prospect of accom madation with res 
pect to this delicate subject, than at any 
former period. The respectable part ofthe 
Catholic body seem inclined to accept the 
boon of what is called Emancipation, under 
such conditions as Parliament may see fit 
to require ; and the pope is said to hare 
sanctioned the principle of a veto on tle 
sppointment of bishops, and to have im 
pressed on the whole body the duty of 
wratefully and cheerfully concurring in such 
further securities, as can be given consist 
ently with a good conscience. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


©. P’s two pounds have been paid. The Treasurer of the Institution may be. addressed 


at No. 22, Finch-lane, Cornhill. 


We are obliged to T.S. for his paper, which we shall feel no scruple whatever in inserting. 
We admire the perseverance of J. A. A copy of the genuine letter which he says has 
been dislocated, would more completely prove his point than a hundred strong asset 


tinns and hypothetical arguments. 


‘TneoGnis; Canpipus; Tisrvus; 7. 1.; 0.U.B.; Sevr; W.B.; Juvenis; X.Y. 
W.H.; and Amicus, have been received. 


We wish P. A. were less tardy. We now wait a farther communication. 
We have been amused by the letterof Benevotus. His vehement censures 


on our Re- 


. . , V 
view of Dr. Mant’s Tracts, where he condescends to specify them, resolve themsents 
into this, that we have used the following expressions :—we give them all :—* Dr.™ 


endeavours with much boasted success”—‘* To mistake phantoms for gi 
the proof of avery sound understanding”—“It presents a more complete ¢ 
Dr. Mant’s system”—* The contemners of all religion are clapping him on th 
—We could have receivec nothing more complimentary than such # meagre 
fication of faults from one so able and apparently so willing to discover 
We can assure BenEvotus that the style of the Blue Cover is quite be 
province. An Advertiser paying for the room be occupies must tell his own 
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his own way. We may reject, but we cannot modify. 





